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CHAPTER V. 
THE POST-OFFICE VISIT. 


AccorpinG to appearances the Englishman 
was fulfilling the requirements of the bond he had 
refused to give, for nothing more was seen of 
him at the Sacramento. The mining company 
commenced tunnelling a sharp promontory of the 
river’s bank; and with so good success that 
within a month their forces were tripled. Eus- 
tace Meiggs selected his household from among 
them, and it included one of its original number, 
a man of about forty, named Anderson, who 
spoke with the least bit of a Hibernian brogue, 
and owned to retail a very pleasant share of 
Hibernian wit. He had, as he expressed it, fail- 
ed to “ make luck” at the Mariposa, and so had 
taken his back track, “tike any other coon.” 
All his former acquaintances welcomed him as a 
right jolly fellow. Several new tents were 
pitched, in addition to the old cabins being filled 
to repletion. The days glided more briskly than 
before, because bringing their ampler reward. 

Chum Anderson had a wife and children in 
one of the northern cities; and if among Cali- 
fornia widows—a very wicked or else wickedly 
calumniated class—any have ever proved un- 
loyal, even in thought, to husbands as devoted 
as this one, woe be to them! for they deserve it. 
He was not accustomed to make particular men- 
tion of his family in the gang, but had he been 
alone with Eustace they would have been his 
theme of conversation from morning to night; 
for he declared that “in every beat of his heart 
he heard the name of Molly;” and the other, 
cherishing his own secret misery, listened never 
loth to his praises of the bride of his youth and 
the wife of his manhood. 

One evening it was dwelt upon with much in- 
terest that United States’ mails via Steamer Ful- 
ton and the Isthmus, were fully due; and many 
hoped anxiously for speedy news from far distant 
friends. So protracted had been Eustace’s dis- 
appointment, that he often thought it scarcely in 
reason to look for a change; and yet while he 
heard the subject of the mails discussed, his 
heart beat faster, and something seemed to prom- 
ise him that this wretched suspense was now 
about to end in one way or another. Next 
morning, two hours before day, he roused from 
a dream too precious to go out of print, so lay 
awake in the midst of the sleepers carefully ster- 
eotyping it. 

It had seemed that he reached home, that he 
traversed again the city streets familiar to him 
since childhood. His eyes rested vaguely on 
everything, not an object but had often during 
his absence been more distinct in his imagination 
than now it was in reality; all his powers were 
given to thought, and his mind was haunted by 
fears of what reception he should meet from her 
he loved. The terrors of Tartarus encountered 
by Orpheus for the recovery of his Eurydice, 
were hardly to be compared with what he suffer- 
ed. A knowledge of his fate was his only chance 
of peace, yet he durst byno means seck it. He 
conversed with a mutual friend, yet could frame 
no inquiry connected with Rose. He took up a 
newspaper, then cast it from him with a shudder, 
lest it contained the notice of her marriage with 
Carrolton. 

At last, having wandered till he was weary in 
body as wretched in mind, he entered the Pak 
and sat down to rest and collect himself. Mus- 
ing long, he decided to go directly to Mr. Ban- 
ford’s residence, and ask for Rose confidently, as 
thongh it was only yesterday that he left hens 
Upon forming this resolution, he lifted his eyes 
suddenly, and before them was the object of all 
his thoughts. ‘‘Rose—Rose!” he cried, and 
weeping for joy, she fell into his arms. He knew 
not that his lips moved with the utterance of 
another syllable, yet felt that by some mysterious 
telegraph of love a full communication was 
given. “ How could you doubt me!” returned 
Rose, with tender reproach in her dewy eyes. 
“Carrolton’s addresses were always distasteful 
to me, that he well knew.” “But the daguer- 
reotype ?” still interrogated the lover. ‘“ Was 


began to inquire how soon Anderson would pro- 
bably return. 
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its place,” answered Rose with an indignant 
glow; “I immediately sent his likeness after 
him, and demanded the return of mine so peremp- 
torily, that he dared not fail of it; here, dear 
Eustace, is the locket—henceforward it is yours.” 

He blessed her, he blessed heaven and earth, 
blessed even the great cloud of tribulation which 
had so long hung over him, since the baptism of 
its folds prepared his soul to enjoy with fuller 
rapture the new bursting forth of the sunshine of 
happiness. 

While Eustace mused on his dream, Anderson, 
whose bunk was close by his, moved restlessly 
and ina tone of half awake groaned—‘‘O, Molly !” 
“ What is it?’ his vigilant brother miner could 
not forbear asking. ‘ What about her?” he re- 
peated, and the other roused up on his elbow 
replying as he expected, that he had been dream- 
ing of those at home. 

“T thought,” said he, “I got a male-bag— 
you know, such a one as they put corn male in— 
and it was cram full of letters from my wife and 
little ones I broke one’s sale, and read the let- 
ter through ; it was a long one and a blessed one 
as ever a woman wrote. I opened another, and 
all there was in it was—‘‘ Dear father ;” and the 
third only said—“ Write us, papy, when you’re 
coming, jest,” but I kissed the little letters, and 
put the larger one in my bosom, and felt meself 
as glad a man as ever lived away from his treas- 
ures. And then the blessedness swelled up from 
my heart and pressed my eyelids open, though 
my will was against it.” 

“What do you say, Anderson, to starting off 
for San Francisco this morning, to look for your 
bag of letters ?” 

“Ah, Meiggs, if I could be sure of so much as 
the nib of a pen—but by no manes am I, ye see. 
It’ll not do for me to idle, sure; for it’s little 
I’ve yet been able to sind them at home, though 
praise God, I didn’t quit them without money 
entirely.” 

“Tt is my opinion,” rejoined the New Yorker, 
in urging his point, “that not over one-half of 
the letters received at California are ever deliver- 
ed, when they could be as well as not. For ex- 
ample, our letters at San Francisco to-day, if 
not called for till next week, will have gone to 
kindle the reckless officials’ fires, say; and you 
and I, Anderson, shall have nothing to do but 
dream on, and wake up groaning Molly. I tell 
you what must be—one of us starts down this 
morning; and if you say that’s you, I’m agreed 
to share loss and gain while you’re away.” 

“Done!” cried Anderson, “it better be that 
way, for you’re always luckier than me,” and he 
leaped from his birth with an emphasis that 
ronsed the whole cabinhold with an inquiry into 
the cause. 

“Anderson is going down for our mails, pro- 
vided we wish it enough,” replied Eustace. 
“What say, boys? I’ll be one of any number 
to make joint stock with him for the journey.” 
Almost all the district were eager to avail 
themselves of an opportunity of sending to the 
city; such as had no letters to forward and no 
special expectation of any being returned them, 
were yet in want of one thing or another, such as 
they imagined the agent could bring; and the 
latter stood outside the cabin in the morning 
twilight memming orders, till he declared that 
“though he might ride the mule down, the ani- 
mal, if he brought half ’twas expected, would 
have to ride him back, sure.” Leck, last of all, 
communicated with him privately, taking him 
aside for the purpose, and it was remarked that 
he used considerable earnestness on the subject, 
whatever it was particularly, and afterwards re- 
peated several times the charge of “ Don’t forget.” 
It was still early when Anderson set out, one of 
the pair of capacious pockets of his frock filled 
with the company’s mail, the other with what he 
called the “ males’ 


’ for himself, consisting chiefly 
of bread and meat. 


A round of cheers followed 
him in token of the appreciation of his enterprise 
and the hope of its success. 

On the second evening of his absence, some 





there a hull week.” And he proceeded to relate 
his own experience on a_ similar occasion. 
“There we stood, a line of about thirty of us, 
and it was the very minute the post-office was 
opened inthe mornin’. I’d got the head of the 
column, and says I—‘ Uriah Tompkins” 
‘None,”’ says the postmaster. I felt desperately 
on’t to hear him say so, for a humsicker child 
never breathed than I was jest then ; and without 
thinkin’, I yelled out as big an oath as the old 
man and woman ever brought me up to swear— 
‘Jemes Rice!’ says I. ‘Only one name ata 
time,’ says the postmaster—‘ give way now to 
the mext. If you’ve others to inquire for, you 
can go down and take yourturn.’? The fellow 
next me gave me an unruly push out of the way, 
and I went down a little different from what I 
understood the order to mean. 

“T doubled up my fist—and there ’tis, fellers, 
you can see the size of it—but when I looked at 
him, he looked so pesky-mighty mean, that there 
wasn’t hardly a chance but he was one of the 
San Francisco police, the more as his breath had 
smelt strong pro-liquor; so I contented myself 
with leaving the print of my knuckles in a post, 
and went down to the foot of the class. 

“Thad a list of about ten names that wanted 
letters, but I couldn’t be satisfied with being re- 
fused one for myself; and when I got up to the 
head again, I gave my name a second time, only 
in a little different shape. ‘Anything for Mr. 
U. Tompkins ?’ says I candidly, and out came a 
letter with my sister’s handwriting on it. I went 
tothe foot again, and read my letter as I worked 
up. It put me in awful good spirits, and so 
thinks I—‘1’ll try that thing over again.’ The 
crowd had been tailin’ on all the time, like bees 
at a swarmin’, and it was afternoon before I see 
the postmaster’s face again. The sweat was 
droppin’ off of his nose and both eyelids, and he 
snatched and hauled things like my Ant Nabby 
when she gits narvous. 

“QU. Tompkins, Esq., or Mr. Uriah Tofp- 
kins, Esq., says I. ‘Only one name at a time, 
and take your turns,’ thundered Uncle Sam’s 
clerk, ‘the rules must be obeyed.’ But he flung 
me out another letter, from a lame scholar of 
mine, that I sot everything by. Well, that 
would do, and the next time I came up, I begun 
to call off the list. My fifth turn did not come 
that night, and the hull of us had to string off to 
lodgins somewhere. The mornin’ came and we 
flocked back ; there was more of us than the day 
before, and the third day more still. I was four 
days, standin’ there from daylight till dark, be- 
fore I got through that short list; and I come 
away leavin’ some that had been there all the 
while, and said they hadn’t got half through.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
LECK’S STORY—AN UNLOOKED-FOR SEQUEL. 


“THERE,” declared one of Uriah’s listeners, 
“Mr. Tompkins, Esq., has given me just the 
appetite for a story. Leck,” he continued, turn- 
ing to that individual, ‘‘come, favor us with 
one.” 

Leck shook his head. Since the scene at the 
woods, his manner had been more repelling than 
ever ; he seemed constantly to brood with angry 
dissatisfaction on the wanton frustration of his 
delightful little plot. No allusion was ever made 
to it, at least in the presence of the opposing par- 
ty; and it was perhaps not once a day that he 
was either heard to gpeak or that any one ven- 
tured to address him on any subject. But to- 
night, he had actually condescended to grin, sit- 





after five minutes’ silence—“ let’s see, I was on 
the rock and looking down, saw the woman with 
a pretty darkish baby face prest to her bosom. 
I don’t mind I was ever so struck in my life. 
Not one in our camp but would as soon ’xpected 
her to turn out a alligator as a woman. I felt 
more ’sirous than ever, of ‘prising them by march- 
ing the creatur into the midst. 

“Watching my opportunity just when she 
straightened back and was going to pack up the 
young mulatto, down I came at a single spring, 
snapped up the sleeping innocent, and was off 
in the wink of aeye. I first thought of hiding 
my gun and seizing hers, but then I ’sidered she 
wouldn’t darst to fire whilst I had the child, and 
so it proved she didn’t. It seems she thought 
postive she’d got clear of pursuit, and sot down 
there to hush the little panther as composed like 
as a common mother a common baby at home. 

“She howled outrageously when the deed was 
done, and made after us like nothing less than a 
wildcat. For the next half hour I had plenty to 
do to keep a single inch ’yond reach of her claws. 
But she had the speed, I the bottom; she got a 
good deal fagged ’fore she rested, and afterwards 
it peared ’xcitement took away her breath bad ; 
and that made things quite right. I kept just 
ahead—no more. We came into camp in beau- 
tiful style. She never flinched a hair when the 
gang started up shouting, and couldn’t ha’ come 
on straighter if she’d been drawed by a string. 
I’ve no doubt the creatur was loontic for the 
time being, nor know no more what she was 
*bout than a tree knows when the fall winds strip 
off its leaves and it shrieks and writhes, and tries 
to bend low enough to pick them up again. 

“Well, it was nothing then to make her sure. 
She scemed to come to herself quick enough 
when that little nigger pledge of ’ffection was 
‘livered back safe and sound. She made no 
great muss after her liberty, but was silent and 
sort o’ shy, and somehow she made us every 
one’shamed to hint any ’fence. In a day or two 
she begged as a favor that we would fetch from a 
cave in the rock at some distance in the woods, 
which she gave directions to find, a parsle of 
clothes suitable for her sex. For, being found 
out, it seemed she wanted to ’pear a woman as 
she was. I told you she had a fair ’plexion, as 
white as mine, only that she was sunbrowned at 
first ; her eyes were blue, and with her brown 
hair parted down the middle she looked as difrent 
as summer from winter. She wasn’t over twen- 
ty-five or seven, and it isn’t the avrage of women- 

kind as has so good a figure and face. Besides, 
she could cook and sew in a way that ’stonished ; 
and drectly she put herself to business like any 
hired maid. 

“The young ’un had begun running alone, 
and was into the camp kettle and all manner of 
mischief, which tickled the gang mightily when 
it didn’t p’voke them. He had eyes light as his 
mother’s, but his hair was black and crisped so 
close to his head that you couldn’t scasly pick it 
up with your fingers. ’Fore he could speak a 
word, he, all of himself, took up trying to sing 
and dance like any plantation nigger. 


“One day I ’posed to Lucy (she had gi’n us 


a priest to it, and be regly married. We wasn’t 
to let the gang onderstand for awhile, for fear of 
their jealousy. ’Tween us two we planned it. 
We had been wanting some Injun dogs, and Lacy 
told ofa distant tribe that had them in abundance, 
the most fiercest and ’gacious she ever’d seen. 
We had scen spesmens at the time the redskins 
were poaching on us so hard, and tried to s’cure 





ting among the schoolmaster’s audience. It was 
not a social grin, not a grin of approbation, nor 
a grin of any decisive character whatsoever ; but 
it was a grin, and as such, an event that could 
not fail of exerting a signal inflaence on all who 
saw it. The Maine man in particular was for- 
cibly reminded of a January thaw. The snow- 
drifts were lowered and he spoke across their 
summits to his long buried neighbor familiarly. 
“O, yes, you'll give us a story, of course. If 
you can’t do no more, jest put a postscript to 
that last one you did tell; I’ve always had a 
tremendous notion to find out what become of 
the wild woman.” 

“ What d’ye spose?” inquired Leck, yielding 
very gradually. 


“Well, not knowin’ I couldn’t say, howsom- 
ever it kind o’ seems as though you didn’t shoot 
again, nor yet give her up.” 


“There you’re right; so now you'll get easy 
and ’tented, I hope.” 

“No, no; we want the particulars. What did 
you do?” 

“IT married her.” 

“No!” 

A shrug of the shoulders and some just visible 
twinges about the mouth told the vast enjoyment 








purloined from my table, his own being left in 


“Humph,” said Uriah, “he may have to stay 


Leck had of the sensation he had produced. 
“To begin where I left off, though,” said he, 





was "bout noon. 
| hermoney, telling her to buy what she liked, and 


some; but they natturly felt too guilty to ven- | 
tur on trafic with us then, and now they’d ’tirely | 
dispeared. The woman offered to go to their 
town and buy three dogs for a small sum, and 
bring them in. The private onderstanding was 
that she was to go first to the settlement, where I 
was to be after stores for the camp, and there we 
was to be married. 

“She went way, leaving the little darkey 
asleep, and charged all hands to take the best of 
care of Toby till her ’turn, The next morning 
I followed. We met all right, and a priest, for 
a 'sideration, ‘nounced us man and wife. That 





We come drectly out; I give | 


meet me at dark at a log tavern there was a lit- 
tle ways on the road back. We could start for 
camp together, and she could branch off and 
*ceed to the Injun town. 
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“T then sot to slecting stores, which took me 
till four o’clock ; but when I thought to pay for 
the lot, what was my ’mazement to find dag pock- 
Things 
looked ’picious ina minute, for I carried the | 
money in a secret breast pocket that Lucy had put 
in for me, and I ’collected how as we come out 
ofthe chapple after the ceremony, she made me 
stand with my head bent back while she tended 
to fix my cravat. 


et robbed and all our money gone! 


You see, she’d got me to 
honor the ’casion by wearing a cravat. 


that name for to call her by), and she ’cepted on | they rie to scribe jist the suit I have ‘scribed 
*ditions that I’d take her to some settlement with | bah bitch ‘hat was her ’plexion—light ?’ says 


|} some looked incent as week old babies. 


done. 


reason was too quickly explained. 
| bad extended no further than Sacramento City, 


“ Still, though I had my ’victions, I didn’, 

blieve them, but searched round for Lucy, more 
in hopes to borry back for my needs some of the 
money I'd gi’n her, than anything else. The 
first trace I got of her was at a clothing shop, 
where she, or a individual exactly ansering her 
’scription, had fitted herself to a spruce suit 
such as the fur dealers commonly wore in com- 
ing in to make trade with the Injuns, and at the 
camps of us whites. It ’sisted of high boots 
manufactured from the best-drest skin, filgreed 
"bout the tops, with breeches and short frock of 
dark green cloth, and a jantyish cap. 

“T spose there wasn’t no sense in thinking 
Lucy’d meet me as we'd ’greed en, but I sot up 
waiting at the tavern till midnight. She didn’t 
come. I had calclated in this case to start for 
camp at that hour, but now I ’flected it would 
be onconvenient to have no p’visions, and ’cluded 
to wait till morning. I waited, and then gota 
little credit, as I’d knew I might, by asking it 
and partly telling my story. 

“It was quite into evening ’fore I got to camp. 
‘ The deuce’s to pay, Leck,’ said one of the mess, 
meeting me at the outskirts of the firelight. 
‘What!’ says I, onsuspecting. ‘Toby’s car- 
ried off,’ says he, laughing as though it wasn’t 
no great matter, ‘and what’ll Lucy say?’ He 
went on to tell that early in the morning a trader 
came in ’companied by six Injuns. He bought 
up our skins, to the last one, paying top-notch 
prices. Four of the redskins went away with the 
luggage ; t’others lingered "hind with the trader. 
The latter strolled over the camp, seeming inter- 
ested in everything and making himself very 
*greeable. By-’n’-by, hapning to git eyes on 
Toby, who was hi-yahing ’side of his late break- 
fast and kicking up a long heel in a sort to ’track 
’tention, he expressed curiosity at seeing such a 
fixtur in sich a place, and ’quired what it might 
mean, 

“They told him in brief; he questioned sharp 
*bout the parients, and then ’lared them to be 
two of his uncle’s niggers that run away jist two 
years ‘fore. He spoke of the man as a tall, 
stout, shiny-black feller, quick as a rifle and cute 
asa fox. The female, he said was nearly white, 
and her name Lucy—though very likely she 
might have called it something else here. They'd 
often heard of Col. Bantercanter’s (or some sich 
a name) plantation, he’d ventur to say, lying due 
east of there on the Missippy—the splendidest 
within a cirquit of a hundred miles; and they 
was ’shamed to ’pear ign’rant and sayno. Then 
this trader, speaking up arnest, said that one 
being dead and t’other absent, it was clear he 
couldn’t ’tain back his uncle’s ’riginal property, 
but—and he swore ’mendously—this posterity of 
theirn he would take ‘long; and so, ’liberately 
handing over the boy to one of his Injuns, they 
three walked away—nobody thinking it p’lite to 
interfere with the right he claimed. 

“Ts that all?’ I asked them when they stopt. 
They said yes. ‘Reck’n not, though,’ says I, 
quiet—‘ how was she drest?’ ‘Who?’ says they. 
‘Why, that ’ere planter’s nephyew,’ says I. 

‘ You said she,’ says they, as though crecting me 
in a slip o’ the tongue. ‘Well, he wore,’ and 





I. They looked at one another and at me, and 
didn’t answer. ‘I mean this fur trader,’ says I. 
‘No, ‘dark,’ says one of them, rather husky, 
‘dark skin and whiskers.’ ‘ Injuns have paint to 
spare on ’casions, I spose,’ says I, ‘ and there is 
whiskers as could be pulled ’thout hurting.’ 

“At this some o’ their eyes rolled terribly, and 
‘How 
‘O, that’s all right,’ 
no stranger but might ransack 
the place to his liking, without finding the safe.’ 
‘’Spose,’ says I, ‘he see you put away the 
money you took for the skins” ‘Not at all,’ 
says they, ‘we slipped it away and made sure 
while he was out a starting off the load.’ ‘ May 
be,’ says I, ‘but you better ’xamine.’ One of 
them got up kind of loth, and went to a corner 
tree which we had hewed into a square foot or 
more, and by replacing the first chip left no sign 
of a cavty. He came back as white as a winter 
rabbit, and, says he, ‘ Fellers, we’re done brown 
there’s not a dime left !’ 

“T needn’t state that the valuable dogs didn’t 
rive. We never saw oar wife again neither. 
She must ha’ been in ’munication with the savges 
all the while, and only waiting an opportunity. 
She had showed us what she could do, and I 
think she'd reason to be satisfied—but I couldn’t 
say the same for ourselves.” 

Leck, the instant he had finished his story, 
quitted his audience with a look seeming to indi- 
cate that he had confessed more than he intended, 
or than might be pleasant to reflect upon having 


*bout the money?’ says I. 
says these last ; ‘ 








Anderson returned from his mission sooner i 
than could reasonably have been expected. The 
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as on reaching that place he found it in excite- 
ment on account of the robbery of the mails from 
San Francisco for the interior, the night previous, 
at a point a few miles below. 

“There was a rush down to the spot,” said 
Anderson, “and I went along likewise. ”Twas 
a sorry sight, the destruction of what would have 
been better than the pure dust to many of the 
owners. I pitied myself as it’s few ever gets 
pity from others, sure. A good many were 
picking up the torn sheets and reading, in the 
hope, I expect, to find one belonging to them ; 
bat I doubt if any such good luck happened, cer- 
tainly it didn’t to me at all in doing the same. 
At the same time I was thinking of you here, 
and I took from the dirt three or four of the let- 
ters and parts laying scattered, and brought them 
along with me; ’twas the best I could do for 
you, boys. Here they are, and pray now don’t 
you fail out in dividing them.” 

It was a little pleasantry of the man’s, devised 
in the wish to soften a disappointment he was 
obliged to inflict. He strewed the unfortunate 
letters at the feet of the miners, who, suspend- 
ing their labor with one accord, had gathered 
around him hoping better things. The New 
Yorker, as a mutilated sheet floated past him, 
read a signature which made his eye flash and 
his heart bound. He seized the fragment and 
perused the closing paragraph of a letter, which 
was all of it that remained. It ran as follows : 


“And now, sir, may I not confide in your 
honor to make me some return of the candor and 
generosity herein shown, by renouncing from 
this time all ideas of a matrimonial alliance with 
my daughter. I repeat, that however her fancy 
may have led her in your favor formerly, there is 
no doubt, that she at present, regards with far 
deeper and higher sentiments, the person on 
whom it will be my pride to bestow her hand. 
He is, I believe, one eminently qualified in char- 
acter to insure her happiness; in addition, he has 
wealth, and is most desirably connected in his 
native country, which is also mine; you must 
perceive that in these latter respects, at least, he 
possesses peculiar advantages over yourself. 
After my solemn assurance that Rose’s union 
with my English friend is a thing irrevocably 
fixed upon, and to be consummated at no distant 
period, your good sense will, I hope, dictate to 
you a wiser as well as more honorable course, 
than persecuting her, and embittering her family 
with your further correspondence. When you 
can come to us as an acquaintance and friend 
simply, forgetting that you have ever desired to 

more, you shall be always welcome. 

“W. Srursrivce Banrorp.” 


It seemed to Eustace afterwards, that for the 
remainder of that day, all his movements were 
as purely mechanical as those of the tom which 
crushed the caskets of stone, forcing them to 
yield their long concealed jewels ; and he scarce- 
ly preferred the gold to the rock. True, the let- 
ter was destitute of address, it might have been 
destitute of signature likewise—and even then 
would not the single page of contents have saf- 
ficiently evidenced both? Rose’s father had not 
before, in word or act rebuked his attentions to 
her, but he knew full well that gentleman’s Eng- 
lish prejudice for birth and station ; and this in- 
sult to his poverty, as cool as cutting, was only 
a realization of what had been dreaded from the 
first. 

Nor could Eustace deny to himself that exter- 
nally the man who appeared to have usurped his 
place with Rose, possessed every excellence as- 
cribed to him, and more; atthe same time he had 
too abundant reason for knowing him corrupt at 
heart. ‘Rich,’ he repeated to himself, with un- 
utterable scorn, “and yet seek to steal a labor- 
er’s wages! He, in a fit of hatred and revenge, 
committed a deed which wherever laws were ob- 
served would be visited upon him as a serious 
crime—was this the character fitted to insure a 
gentle girl’s happiness in wedlock!” Once it 
was suggested to his mind that he should draw a 
statement of the facts which made Carrolton so 
notorious here, and with the signatures of the 
complement of witnesses, remit it to Mr. Ban- 
ford ; but he feared he might be actuated by mo- 
tives not unlike those he condemned in his rival ; 
besides, would such a report be credited, or could 
it avail enything? Once, too, it flashed across 
his mind, why had he not been fortunately a lit- 
tle later—just so little would have been enough— 
at the execution scene? He banished the regret 
from his thoughts with shame, even terror; and 
charged the keepers at the gates to admit thence- 
forward nothing so godless in itself and conse- 
quently degrading to whosoever might enter- 
tain it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GAMING TENT. 


Tue nature of Leck’s private despatch to town 
by Anderson became known a few days later, 
when a couple of men with several mules came 
up to the mine bringing provisions, and deliver- 
ed to him the necessary stock in trade of a gam- 
bler at the head of an establishment. The fel- 
low’s mining days were over. He had always 
worked as though he despised his vocation, and 
was looking out for one better suited to his rare 
abilities; and his selection at last was such as 
spoke higher perhaps for his spirit of enterprise, 
than his good will to men. It was one, as was 
understood to some extent already, and by sub- 
sequent events more fully confirmed, for which 
his natural talent had been thoroughly cultivated ; 
so that none could ever accuse him of the im- 
posture of setting up in a profession he was not 
master of; and as surely none ever had occasion 
to say of himthat his business and his customers 
were neglected. Over the door of the tent he 
furnished himself, appropriated as a gaming and 
drinking saloon, some daring individual on the 
first night charcoaled the word, Purgatory; and 
though for awhile the proprietor scowled fear- 
fally at the Yankee schoolmaster, yet so adhe- 
sive, in spite of him, did its title prove, that he 
grew reconciled, and ultimately lent it his sanc- 
tion. It gave him no offence to hear a man say 
to another who had spent a night of ill-luck at the 
tables—“ You needed somebody to pray you ont 
of purgatory about midnight ;” and he himself 
would invite any stray new-comer—“Go down 
to purgatory with me?” 

It is hardly possible to depict the power of 
vice unopposed. If in a community where there 





: ance | 
are churches, and the restraints of polished life 


exist, the Sabbaths are desecrated and men are 
garried down the current of evil, what must it 
be where Christian institutions are wanting, and 
an actuating sense of religious and moral obliga- 
tion is confined toa very few individuals! Again, 
the vices of men appear nowhere so abhorrent as 
when in lively contrast with—begging leave to 
use the term—the virtues of nature. Where 
God comes near to man in his fairest and rarest 
works, how should man live remote from God! 

California is not the land of the miry Ganges, 
swarming with monsters, where pestilence rules 
the atmosphere in every breath, and the dismal 
jungle is but an herbal glimmer that renders des- 
olation visible; but you stand here on a plain 
that seems vast as the sky, with flowers more 
than the stars of a hazeless night, and {various 
and exquisite beyond what imagination can paint, 
flooded daily through weeks on weeks with the 
most glorious suushine—and yet the earth, hav- 
ing taken in her supply of water, as the camel in 
crossing the eastern deserts, redolent and all una- 
thirst—with gold that may be gathered in quan- 
tities from the surface of the soil (as Col. Fre- 
mont relates it to have been, when he and his 
men first passed over the Mariposas), and trans- 
parent rivers flowing over the same precious ore 
like the classic Tiber over the most beautiful 
monuments of art. 

Leck was missed agreeably from the diggings, 
and had it not been that like a beast of prey he 
spread havoc at night, the change would have 
been welcome to all. Divisions of the day and 
of the week so wisely set apart for rest to body 
and soul, were spent the most riotously ; disease 
and wretchedness followed in the sure train of 
disobedience to the laws of nature and nature’s 
God. 

Degrand, like the generality of his country- 
men, had an exceeding fondness for amusement ; 
and Leck’s purgatory affording the sole resource, 
he became one of its most habitual frequenters. 
The brightly lighted tent, the rattle of glasses, 
the glitter of gold, the stirring voices and ani- 
mated scenes and countenances, beside the dull 
and dusky cabin were an irresistible attraction. 
More than these, play appeared to offer a mode 
of sociality with those around him, of which by 
his want of acquaintance with the language, he 
was ordinarily deprived. He was never fortunate 


with the cards—in the usual acceptation of the | 


term—though whoever that enters the gambler’s 
list, and is by some first, small losses dissuaded 
from further participation, turns his loss into in- 
calculable gain. Our French friend meant to 
risk nothing above insignificant sums—it was 
only for the sake of amusement he played. 
“Were I at home in Paris,’ he would say, “I 
should attend the balls and soirees, the theatre, 
the opera and concerts; should dine with my 
friends and feast them in return, make excursions 
into Italy, and mayhap play always the devotee 
to some fine ladies—and everywhere I must dress 
excellently well; this is how it will be when I 
return there, and what matters if I take a por- 
tion of my pleasures and pay for them where 
they are cheaper?” Dissipation, suddenly 
breaking in upon the regular habits of months, 
put its scath on him; he grew sluggish in his 
movements, and the natural vivacity of his face 
was changed to rest] , betokening the clog 
and wear of the machinery of life. 

“ You will ruin your health,” remonstrated the 
New Yorker, with atrue friend’s concern; “here 
with the disadvantages of a strange climate and 
the manner of living to which we are subjected, 
one cannot be too guarded in his habits. Work 
and homely fare bore heavier on you than on 
most of us, now you have added sleepless nights 
and excitement, what is, going to become of 
you?” tai 
“Ah, you Ameticans are so humdrum in your 
tastes, that you are not fit to judge a French- 
man,” returned Degrand. ‘Enjoyment is but 
a husk to you, to me it is the kernel—-I cannot 
live without it.” 

“You were living well enough without it— 
you are living very poorly with it. Should that 
be called enjoyment which wastes the energies, 
and abases a man in everything, exalts him in 
nothing ?” 

“T do not expect myself to make a distinction 
which the world forgets. It commonly calls all 
enjoyment which is so for the nonce. Men are 
but moths, fascinated by brightness which yet 
may have the power to destroy. Already with 
a scorched wing, I must still circle the flame, 
possibly to make an unlucky dash into it and fall 
its victim. If Idie here, my far away friends 
will never dream but the hardship alone caused 
it; and they will open their lips with the lan- 
guage of pity, and will give to my memory a 
flow of tears which, crystallized, would be to it a 
stately monument.” 

It was Saturday night when this conversation 
took place, as Meiggs and Tompkins with the 
Frenchman lingered at the supper-table. The 
former saw the uselessness of saying more, and 
remained silent and thoughtful. Degrand rose 
after a moment, and with a kindly effort to rally 
his friend from the melancholy visible in his 
features, said, as he smiled across the board : 

“Je vais a purgatoire. J’en sortirai un autre 





homme, qui ne pousserai plus bons conseils. Mais 
Je vous souhaite le bon soir messicurs.” 

“What does he say now?” inquired Eustace 
of Uriah, who was still obliged to act the part of 
interpreter. 

“That he’s going to purgatory, and shall 
come out a different person, who will never des- 
pise good counsel agin. It’s in reference to the 
Catholic belief, you know. And then at the 
door he bids us a ceremonious good evening.” 

A quarter of an hour later, the Frenchman 
stood by a faro-bank, face to face with the mys- 
terious and indefatigable proprietor. The latter 
personage signified by a nod that all was ready ; 
the other placed a half ounce of the dust, pre- 
viously weighed, upon the king of clubs. The 
cards were run off, and Degrand was the win- 
ner. He rubbed his hands and exclaimed de- 
lightedly. Is it possible that he did not yet con- 
fess himself swayed by the universal motive in 
gambling—the love of gain? No; it was one 
very fine amusement, he said, and doubled the 
stake on the card. A second time he won. 





“Ah, I have never tried the king of clubs till 
now—TI might have known him for the lion among 
ecards. If I had only risked enough, he would 
have made me rich !” 

Intoxicated by the new phase of his expe- 
rience, he played steadily on; except intoxicated 
he must have reflected that a scheme was in 
operation, for mere chance could never give any 
one so long a succession of favors. Faro—the 
word was formerly written Pharaoh, in signi- 
ficance, doubtless, of a spiritual affinity between 
the play and that ancient hard-hearted monarch— 
seemed to-night a most propitious game; the 
faro-bank just then was of all banks the one most 
obliging and liberal. 

Midnight had just past, the day in whose dim, 
morning light Mary Magdalene and the other 
holy women, bearing sweet spices, visited the 
sepulchre and found the Lord risen, was entered 
on, and O, how discordant the scene! Purga- 
tory was gorged with souls; it echoed with the 
gnashing of teeth and blasphemies. One man 
who between the cups and the cards had grown 
disorderly to violence, and suffered the penalty 
of forcible ejection by the prince of the region, 
lay like a slaughtered brute before the door; 
while another, like a bear stolen out from his den 
in search of prey, crouched over him with glaring 
eyes, probing his pockets for whatever gold or 
valuable articles they might contain. 

Degrand, lured on by an ignis futuus at Leck’s 
command, laid on the glazed face of his favorite 
card the whole of his earnings at the mines. It 
was customary with the miners, as fast as any 
considerable amount was obtained, to remit the 
same to the mint or to some friend for safe keep- 
ing; but this one felt too far from those he cared 
to trust, aud would never venture any portion of 
his treasure out of his own hands. He had been 
diligent, and latterly highly successful; and he 
entered the gaming-tent that evening possessed 
of what would have been a Golden Fleece to 
any man of thousands not more ambitious than 
wise. The interest received from the faro-bank 
for the last few hours was enormous, and now 
principal and interest tegether were deposited. 
The player had grown confident and externally 
calm, with the exception of a wildness in his eye 
that told his delirium of joy over his success. 
Leck had at length secured the point towards 
which he had been so artfully tending; from 
which to launch the sure weapon with deadly 
effect. As the lightning descending from the 
Stygian cloud dashes to its lowest foundations 
the architectural pile laboriously reared, so by 
one pitiless stroke of the gambler, all that his 
victim had wrought through months of tasking 
in expatriation and hardship, was swept from 
him. 

Lost! lost! did he comprehend the idea? 
What could it be that had happened, that made 
his limbs stagger and the seething blood rush in 
such freshet currents through his brain? And 
what place was this, stirring with all those things 
like men wearing horrid masks? ‘Je suzs mal- 
ade,” —I am sick—he uttered with the plaintive- 
ness of a child going to add—who will take me 
to my mother? His filmy eyes several times 
wandered away and returned upon Leck, whose 
face rarely mirrored any emotion of the heart, 
for the reason that the heart rarely knew emo- 
tions. It looked now like the face of a bronze 
statue placed in some city square, with life and 
death surrounding it, itself unmoved. 

The victim gave an electric start. His relax- 
ed muscles sprang into action. With a maniac 
shriek of, “Je suis perdu,”—I am ruined—he 
rushed out. Many did not notice his departure, 
none took pains to follow him save with coarse 
jeering. 

“Rayther womanish, that ‘ere ith,” remarked 
one with a speech that had not served him well 
since drinking three glasses of whiskey success- 
ively to the health of a trio of boon companions. 
“ What dooth a man come here for, if he doothn’t 
thpect to looth, or not—to—gain? thath the 
Shakthpearing quethchun.” 

“He has made a fool’s cap of to-night, and 
now he’s going to wear it—the cap,” said another, 
who was in but slightly superior condition. 

This latter when sober was a gentleman, and 
almost brotherly in his friendship for Degrand. 
He knew a smattering of French, and the two 
could manage a conversation together, which 
was no small luxury to the Frenchman, who, from 
having his excesses severely spoken against by 
Uriah, had become in a measure estranged from 
him. This friend belonged to the New Yorker’s 
cabin with Degrand, and had in the course of the 
evening brought the victim’s gold to the tent at 
his request ; the other fearing the opposition he 
was certain of encountering should he visit the 
cabin for it in person. Hehadexpostulated with 
him then ina whisper, to no purpose ; and it was 
probably a vague recollection of this, amidst his 
fast drowning sensibilities, which elicited the 
elegant sentiment regarding the fool’s cap. 

“T wish,” added Leck, in his accustomed 
growl, “that sich fellers wouldn’t never no time 
step foot into this place. Why didn’t I rant 
and rave when he was taking out o’ the bank all 
the first half the night? Men comes here, and 
loses or gains cording as they has or hasn’t luck, 
and in either case they oughtn’t git ’xcited no- 
how. Now there the Frenchman goes home to 
rout them pious chaps with his babishness, and 
it’s well for all here, I can tell ye, that we’re more 
of us by a lot than we was on a ’casion some 
little spell since in the edge of the woods yunder, 
else we might look to be driv away from our own 
business in shortest order.”” 

At daybreak, Eustace finding that Degrand 


had not come in, went out in search, and was | 
horrified to find him lying dead by his own hand. | 


He seemed to have dashed to the river with a 
frenzied determination of throwing himself in; 
had then drawn asheath knife and with it trans- 
fixed his wretched heart. 

Let us pass quickly over an event so terrible. 
At sunset of the same day, poor Degrand lay be- 
neath the flowery turf in his gory shroud, like a 
soldier fallen in battle, but without his glory. 
The gentle spirits dwelling in the flowers wept 
over him ; and when the sun rose on a new day, 
he bore the holy tears up to heaven, to plead for 
the erring before the Ever-Merciful. 

In one place a considerable cave had been 
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formed in the gravelly promontory ; a rich vein 
having tempted the miners inward parallel with 


yielded a deposit of gold, varying from coarse 
grains which might be gathered up with the 
fingers, to the most minute particles, visible to 
the eye only in accumulation; and detached 
heads of quartz, which it was necessary to sub- 
ject to a power for breaking, to free the ore. 

One day while fifteen or twenty workmen 
directed by the New Yorker were here engaged, 
a strata above suddenly loosened and fell with a 
ringing like bells. ‘There was a simultaneous 
rushing to the outlet, from the instinct of self- 
preservation, and all escaped unharmed save 
Eustace, who, as he was hastening the hands be- 
fore him, received a descent of sand upon his 
head, by which he was prostrated and rendered 
senseless. None was aware of the accident until 
the company were altogether in the open air, and 
looked back to see what they had escaped ; and 
then they stood aghast, no one willing to ven- 
ture his own life in the attempt to rescue even 
the man most honored among them. A stone 
of the weight of several tons fallen directly in 
the entrance, and over it another of similar size 
stayed miraculously in its course, formed the 
Clashing Islands ready to crush whatever came 
between. A hundred strong men were within 
call, but what could others do more than these, 
whose arms hung like palsied ? 

It was a perilous moment indeed for the one 
lying there in his beauty and early vigor, as 
helpless as unconscious; but providence was 
watching over him for good, and sent as its agent 
one equal to the requirements of the occasion. 
Edgar Carrolton cleaved the terror-stricken 
group before the mouth of the excavation, thrust 
himself over the rocky barrier, and fastening a 
powerful grasp upon the inanimate form, drew 
it forth in safety. It was like one snatched from 
beneath the guillotine ; for a breath more, and 
like a ponderous gate closing on its hinges, the 
suspended stone gave way, and followed by an 
immense quantity of earth, filled the space below. 

Had the two granite bodies, as though by a 
Midas’s touch, changed to gold before so immi- 
nently endangering life, the miners would hardly 
have broken forth into a shout so exultant as 
that which now rang across the plains of the 
Sacramento and drew together the population of 
the district. The stunning effect of the stroke 
Eustace had received began to pass away, and he 
rose to his feet. Unable for the time to recol- 
lect what had happened, he was startled at the 
aspect of things, but more than all at sight of 
the Englishman standing a few paces distant. It 
was necessary to acquaint him with the infinite 
service the other had rendered; and then he 
stepped over to his rival struggling with indes- 
cribable emotions. 

“ You’ve saved my life,” he said, falteringly. 

“Except you had once saved mine, I should 
have had no pewer to do that,” returned the Eng. 
lishman, calmly. 

“Tn saving yours, I needed not to so far im- 
peril my own as you have now done.” 

“My case required the greater exertion.” 

“No, not the greater—only the more prolonged ; 
and I could not without culpability have,’’-—but 
the pressure of recollections connected with Car- 
rolton, added to his physical state, denied Meiggs 
further utterance. 

“You obeyed conscience, I have obeyed im- 
pulse,” said Carrolton. “If you could not 
rightly have done less, I could not possibly have 
done less. I desire no thanks, but beg leave to 
suggest that you go in at once and take rest.” 

Throughout this conversation there was on the 
part of each a distance and formality savoring 
strongly of their former limited but peculiar in- 
tercourse. Any eye could discern that the only 
chord of symphathetic feeling between them, 
originated in the good they had done one another. 
Signifying that he should follow Carrolton’s ad- 
vice, Eustace offered to him such hospitality as 
was in his power; a civility to which the cir- 
cumstances seemed to enforce without indul- 
gence. The other declined, however, saying that 
he had supplies for himself at no great distance, 
and it was necessary for him to return immediately. 

The two bade good day, stifling the mutual 
constraint as much as possible, and separated ; 
each acknowledging his deep indebtedness to the 
other, yet neither hoping for a future meeting. 
It might have been native self-control in Carrol- 
ton which Eustace ascribed to confidence in his 
relations with Rose Banford ; a state of feeling 
he had once known to feel its deep preciousness 
while he should live. Its display in another was 
the cruellest sting his sensibilities suffered. 

“This Englishman,” thought he, ‘‘ is not jeal- 
ous of me, he is simply angry at what he deems 
my presumption or falsehood.” He did not be- 
lieve his rival at any time ignorant of the fact 
that Rose had a former lover; he estimated the 
young lady’s ingenuousness too highly for such 
a conclusion, however fate might have come be- 
tween her and himself. The happiest of living 
men was Carrolton to Eustace’s view—but every 
heart knows its own bitterness. 

The answer that had been returned to his 
proffer of hospitality, aroused curiosity im the 
mind of Eustace, which Anderson was able to 
satisfy, having learned that aman of the Eng- 
lishman’s name had purchased a ranche just 
below, though it was not known whether he de- 
signed improving it himself. As Anderson was 
absent from the district at the time of the latter’s 
first memorable visit there, and as a matter of 
| course, not especially impressed with what had 
transpired in connection with him, it had not im- 
mediately occurred to his mind that this person- 
age and the proprietor of the neighboring ranche 
were identical. 

After the missive from Rose’s father, received 
in so singular a manner by Eustace, he had seen 
there could be no shadow of utility in writing to 














her. On soberly considering that missive, he 
did not believe the whole it souglit to convey; 
but this incredulity confirmed rather than weak- 
ened him in the position just quoted. He reason- 
ed, that had Rose been utterly estranged from 
him, and in love with another, she could best 
| have informed him with her own hand; this was 
| some evidence to his mind that the course she 


the river, and nearly on a level with its bed. The 
removal consisted of sand which when washed | 


was pursuing, was one dictated to her by others 


against her own heart; still it was unreasonable 
to suppose that one who would exercise such 
authority, would permit any correspondence of 
her exiled lover to pass into his daughter’s hands. 


| 


This view of the case, sad as it appeared, reserv- 
ed to his heart one diamond of hope amid all its 
poverty of joy. He was thankful at all events, 
that his letters had been received, and that from 
them Rose knew herself still enshrined in his 
heart of hearts. 

At first he seriously proposed returning to 
New York at once, resigning the prospect of a 
speedy competence for the sake of a dearer in- 
terest, without which the former dwindled into 
contemptibleness. Itis probable this plan would 
have been carried into effect, but that it chanced 
a gentleman in whom Eustace could fully con- 
fide, was setting off on the journey, and readily 
engaged to see the lady in his behalf as soon as 
he should arrive in New York, and forward the 
result to the anxious lover. It was hardly yet 
time to look for such information. Eustace re- 
joiced that his rival was still in California 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 

Ir was a bleak morning in the middle of Jan- 
uary. The holiday weeks had poured on New 
York their annual libation of gaicty, and the 
great northern metropolis had well returned to 
its sense of soberer duty. Broadway was paved 
with ice, for rain had descended steadily through 
the night congealing as it struck. Only the 
best shod teams were sure of their footing ; and 
sleighs not driven carefully around corners, made 
ambitious attempts to change positions with their 
horses. The sky was all of an ashen hue, neith- 
er a rift of light nor a fringe of deeper shade was 
traceable upon its expanse. The wind appeared 
to come from no point of compass, but to puff 
downward from the zenith; and the portion of 
smoke which managed to ascend flues in merey 
to housekeepers, drifted down roofs and walls 
into the faces of clerks and shop-girls, rag-wo- 
men and market-men. 

Very few of the belles, more than usually list- 
less after their excess of pleasure, would think of 
quitting their couches in two hours to come; 
but down the elegant staircase of a Fifth Avenue 
mansion came tripping one young creature, who 
might have been their queen. She wore a morn- 
ing dress of blue cashmere, the front of the open 
skirt and corsage, and lower edge of the drapery 
sleeve, exquisitely embroidered in silk needle- 
work of a darker shade. An under waist of fine 
muslin turned ina neat collar and cuffs, wrought 
in the most delicate tracery, the former fastened 
at the throat by a simple gold pin representing a 
coiled twig, and plentifully draped by curls of 
the darkest brown hair, only a single remove 
from black. In one dainty hand she held a 
small parcel, with its mate stayed back the am- 
ple folds of her robe, displaying below a snowy, 
embroidered underskirt, a pretty foot fittingly 
encased. Were there time for an examination 
of her face, you would see, with a complexion of 
the clearest tint, features of perfect regularity and 
rare expressiveness. 

The young lady could scarcely have attained 
her eighteenth year, yet with her beauty and 
youth it was certain that she was no lily of the 
field, gloriously adorned, but lacking a human 
heart tuned to sensibilities. ‘There was a just ob- 
servable pathos in the dark eyes, with the bearing 
a little subdued, like one having anxieties cen- 
tering ina sick room. She did not turn into the 
breakfast parlor on reaching the hall, but glided 
to the street door, through which half open, came 
words that arrested her attention. 

“ What is it, Warren?” she asked, in a musi- 
cal voice, leaning out at the space. 

“Why, Miss Rose,” returned the porter, re- 
spectfully, though a good deal disturbed, “ it 
seems to be a human boy, but at first I took him 
for a dog laying querled up here on the steps. 
Please to look,” he added, standing aside, “ and 
see if in this dull light it don’t look like a big 
Newfoundland, more than anything else ?”’ 

She could not deny the justice of the compari- 
son, but rejoined : 

“Well, must you speak very harshly to a New- 
foundland ?”” 

“Why, no’m,” replied Warren, accepting the 
rebuke. ‘ The fact is, Miss Rose, I was trying 
to coax him in, when it kind o’ got up on two 
legs, instead of four as I expected.” 

“And finding him a boy, you will not treat him 
as well as if he was a dog?” 

“Why—beg your pardon, what business can 
it have here ?”’ 

“T don’t know; what was he saying as I came 
down ?” 

“Only that he’d got a sore foot, and couldn’t 
goasItold him to. ’Twas for me to clear the 
steps, of course.” 

“Very true, Warren, and you may bring 
him in.” 

“You can’t mean that, Miss Rose!’’ exclaim- 
ed the porter, in unfeigned astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
it is a chimney sweep—sce, there's its tools down 
on the next lower step—a brush and a crane. 
Its clothes are nothing but soot, and it’s laid 
here in the rain all night, by the looks. See 
how the ink is dreaning out of it down the mar- 
ble stepa ?” 

“Bring him in,” repeated the young misteges, 
in the same gentic, firm tone, and she stepped 


Lack, opening wider the door, while a shiver from 
exposure to the comfortless atmosphere ran 
through her frame. 

Warren looked at her. “ She does 
thought he, and with fingers spread 


expect it,” 
like talons, 
he stooped over the bundle of rags, took it from 
the steps and swung it in upon the hall floor. 
Rose saw that blood, as well as soot, stained 
the marble of the steps. Going to the stairs, she 


called: “Jane! Jane!’ 
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Warren will bring him in—you will do so, War- 
ren, and we will see what can be done for him.” 

The hall chandelier had been but a few min- 
utes extinguished, and the gray light of the 
dreary winter morning struggled in at the side- 
panes and over the door too faintly to allow of 
objects being examined beyond the shortest dis- 
tance. Jane went close to the object signified 
and bent slightly over it. 

“ He’s anigger !” cried she, starting back with 
astonishment, as if doubtful of her mistress’s 
command. 

“J don’t know,” replied her mistress, pacifi- 
cally, “the miserable thing is so dirty—” 

«“O, Lis a nigger, hi, hi,” spoke and laughed 
the bundle of rags lying against the wall. “It 
wont wash off, ’twont.” 

“Well, no matter for that,” observed Rose, 
speaking to the maid. “The poor boy is suf- 
fering, you see ?” 

“T hope you will forgive me,” returned Jane, 
still with an air, “I am sure, Miss Rose, I never 
thought of hesitating before when you bade me 
do a thing, but—” 

“Very well,” said her mistress, “I will serve 
in your place.” 

“T presume,” said Jane, a little startled, yet 
attempting to fortify her position, “I presume 
he’s some runaway.” 

“ Runaway, indecd—that child! If he were, 
I think he would want to run back, where he 
could be better treated. You need say no more, 
here, take this,” handing the parcel she had 
brought down stairs—‘“ to my work-table in the 
back-parlor. Warren,” she continued, turning 
tohim, “we are wasting time. Take up the 
boy—a little more gently than you did—and fol- 
low me to the kitchen.” 

“0,1 doesn’t keer to be lugged,” spoke the 
rags again with a movement. “If you’ll raly 
let me into the kitchen, dis chile can straddle 
dar on one foot, hi, hi.” 

The porter turned quickly away, thanking his 
stars secretly, that he was released from a most 
disagreeable duty. 

“Come, then, if you are able,” said Rose, 
to the sweep. He rose up, but feebly, and hob- 
bled after her from the hall. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
OUR TOWN. 
A VERMONT VILLAGE SKETCH. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


In robes of scarlet, gold, and brown, 

The mountains guard our little town, 
Which, nestling in their bosom lies; 

And over all, bend skies of blue, 

With fleecy clouds slow sailing through 
Their depths, like heavenly argosies' 


As quiet is the single street 
As if no heart-pulse near it beat :— 

How different from yon city’s roar! 
Scarce aught is heard save children’s talk, 
As homeward on the marble walk 

They lightly trip when school is o'er. 


And near our town are wood and glen, 
And brooks, and ponds, where thoughtful men 
May loiter through the livelong day : 
Groves, whence the song of wild bird calls 
Unto the answering waterfalls, 
Whocee rainbows glorify their spray. 


Ah! would that from care’s ceaseless riot, 
I here might spend my days in quiet, 
With books and birds, and flowers and friends ; 
But vain!—stern duty claims its due: 
He who would win, must struggle through 
This life, until life's conflict ends. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GREEN SHADE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 

“Mr. Seasricnt! for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
take Julie out without a bonnet! Her complexion 
will be entirely ruined.” 

The speaker was a small, delicate, insipid- 
looking woman ; her hearer was a man of athletic 
proportions, strong-looking in body, and equally 
strong in mind ; the child, Julia, was a compound 
of the two. 

“Bless me!” ejaculated the poor man; and 
then half speaking to himself, he added, “ should 
think the child’s health of quite as much conse- 
quence as her complexion, but I suppose wife 
knows best.” 

Julia Seabright was a bright, handsome child 
of eight or nine years of age, and as we have said, 
was a compound of both parents’ distinguishing 
traits. She had her father’s hair and eyes, her 
mother’s delicacy of complexion; her father’s 
strength of mind, and her mother’s slight figure. 
Both parents worshipped her, and that too, for 
the traits which more nearly resembled themselves. 
The father wished to cultivate her mind, and he 
had sense enough to know that it could not be 
done, without a corresponding strength of body, 
unless palpable injury were inflicted on both. 
The mother thought more of the child’s beauty, 
and devoted her time to improving and embel- 
lishing that which was already sufticiently beauti- 
ful. Between them, Julia was growing up a very 
lovely, but a very wilfu! girl. Her antagonistic 
qualities were continually clashing. She wanted 
to be distinguished as a beauty, and to be admir- 
ed for her intelligence. 

She married young, and her house became the 
resort of fashionable people. But she had her 
intellectual coterie also. Her husband, a good, 
easy, indolent man, allowed her to have her own 
way in everything. So longas she did not inter- 
fere with his pleasures, he would permit her to 
entertain any company that suited her. Her 
taste was of an expensive sort, but he only waked 
up to the fact, when he found bills pressing in 
upon him from every quarter. 

Mr. Singleton remonstrated, and Mrs. Single- 
ton wept. It was the first time that she had 
shed tears since her marriage, and what was 
more vexing to Mr. Singleton was that Mrs. 
Seabright walked in, just as their quarrel had got 
to fever heat. 

The mother’s feelings were roused. Harsh 
words were spoken on all sides, and it ended by 
Mrs. Seabright taking her daughter home with 
her, declaring that she should not live another 
day with such a wretch. This was too unjust 
to poor Singleton, for if he had erred at all, it 
was on the side of lenity. A little more restraint 
on his part might have led to better results. 

The mild and indolent, when fairly roused, are 
said to be more violent than others of more in- 
flammable temperament, and Mr. Singleton, 
yielding to this first outbreak between them, 
hastily broke up his really magnificent establish- 
ment, and actually cut his wife off from any 
chance of repenting and returning to the home 
she had left. 

Going—going—gone! was the sound which 
had been heard for the last hour in the splendid 
mansion which had lately been the abode of the 
Singleton family. Alas, for the distinctions of 
fashionable life. An auctioneer’s hammer brings 
them down to the level of common society. Mrs. 
Singleton’s best bedroom furniture became the 
property of Mr. Joshua Peterkins, and the pic- 





tures, which had cost untold sums, were carried 
off triumphantly by a man who was just building 
a house in Park Row, and had risen into notice 
from that circumstance alone. He bought these 
gems of art at a price, such as he had already 
paid at the prikt shops for mere daubs of 
paintings, and did not know the difference be- 
tween the two sets. 

So with everything that Julia had most prized. 
Everything had gone. Her clothes and what 
little jewelry she possessed, he sent after her to 
her mother’s ; and the books and little ornamen- 
tal articles which were hers previous to her mar- 
riage accompanied them. 

Mr. Singleton repented his hasty step at leisure. 
After his first passion—and it was more with | 
his wife’s mother than with herself—was over, 
he began to think how lonely his life was becom- 
ing. A bachelor’s room at the Aibion was not 


much like his luxurious rooms at home. Why | 
had he not talked it over with Julia, and not suf- 
fered that contemptible old woman to drag her | 
home, thereby giving a publicity to the affair that | 
might have been avoided? Bat, indolent as he | 
was, he was yet too proud to make any conces- 
sion, where he felt that he was wronged. 

He paid his bills at the sacrifice of his house- | 
hold property, gave up his room, and in three | 
months from their parting, was off to California, 


| did so, and was told that it was about two years. 


without taking leave of Julia. The excitement | 


of travelling, the new features of the land of his 
adoption, the reckless companions whom he 


found there, all had an influence on Charles Sin- | 


gleton’s character ; and noone who knew him as 
the mild, indolent man of leisure, would have 
recognized him as the dashing, hurrying man of 
business, whose speculations partook more of the 
nature of gaming than of the regular routine of 
mercantile affairs. 

His fortune was made in a short time; and 
what was more remarkable, he left off business 
just at the right time, refusing to risk another 
dollar, though ardently solicited to do so. For 
once, the gold king was kind to his votary, and 
did not allow him to be tempted out of his reso- 
lution. 

He now settled down as an independent gen- 
tleman, with nothing to do but to watch the turns 
of fortune, which were daily passing under his 
eye. Singleton was benevolent and well dispos- 
ed; and many a man whi, otherwise had stood 
on the brink of ruin, or perhaps suicide, was 
helped out of difficulty, and set again on his 
feet. 

Just out of San Francisco, and on a pleasant 
hill which commanded an extensive prospect, 
was a fine house which just suited Mr. Singleton’s 
taste. He bought it, and gathered a household 
of servants around him, which proved the plague 
of his existence. 

Often did he wish that Julia, whom, after all, 
he tenderly loved, were with him. He felt that 
he had done her greivous wrong, by treating her 
so harshly for the offences which’ he had allowed 
her to commit against economy and prudence ; 
and almost he determined, at times, to overlook 
the past, and ask her to overlook it too. 

One day he was in the city, and was struck 
with the appearance of a lady whom he met in 
the street. She reminded him of Julia; but this 
lady was dressed in the deepest widow’s weeds, 
and had one eye covered with a green shade. He 
was irresistibly attracted towards her, and in the 
coarse of the day he encountered her two or 
three times. He followed her at last into an in- 
telligence-oftice, staid until she had some conver- 
sation with the man who kept it, and then waited 
after she was gone, to see him write an advertise- 
ment, which he conjectured might be for her. 

Soon the man posted the new notice upon the 
board, and Singleton eagerly read that a lady of 
ability wished to take a situation of housekeeper 
in some family. It was just what he wanted, but 
had not thought of before; a woman of spirit 
enough to keep his crew of wasteful and disor- 
derly servants in subjection, and to preside at his 
lonely table. : 

He thought so favorably of this scheme, that 
he begged the keeper of the office to suppress the 
notice, and he would pledge himself to pay hand- 
somely, whether he made terms with the lady or 
not. 

An interview was appointed for the next day, 
and Mr. Singleton was punctually in the little 
back parlor of the establishment. So was the 
lady. ‘Their terms were soon made, and very 
liberally on Singleton’s part. He proposed car- 
rying her out to Pleasant Hill thatevening. She 
would be ready, she answered, but not until late. 
He agreed to await her pleasure. 

“Perhaps I have been a fool,” was his next 
pleasant reflection, as he lounged at the hotel 
where she was to meet him precisely at eight 
o’clock. ‘ How do I know that I shall like a 
green shade opposite me at table; and then she 
lisps most abominably. But, however, I am 
pledged, and cannot retract; and if she does not 
please me, I can sell out at auction, and break 
up! Ihave done so before. Poor Julie! I wish 
she was here with me. If it was not that it would 
be too gratifying to Madam Seabright, I would 
send for her, and I have not much doubt that she 
would come.” 

A knock at the door, and the waiter ushered 
inthelady. She is before her time, having, as she 
said, accomplished her business carlier than she 
expected. 

“Excuse me, madam,”’ said Singleton, “if 
Task your name. I would like to know what to 
call you.” 

“Mrs. Campbell; I forgot to name it to you 
to-day.” 

They drove slowly out of the city, along the 
road to Pleasant Hill. Singleton was pleased at 
having a companion, and got quite accustomed to 
the lisp, and almost forgot the green shade. 

Arrived at home, he assembled the servants, 
told them they must obey Mrs. Campbell, and 
then politely handed her to the supper-room. 
He went to bed with a comfortable feeling that 
he now should have a congenial companion ; for, 
despite the lisp, his housekeeper showed herself 
highly interesting and intelligent. 

His interest in her deepened, when he saw how 
well his household was arranged under her direc- 
tion ; how tastefully looked his rooms, how order- 
ly his tale. No spotted silver met his eye, as 
formerly, no soiled carpets, nor scratched furni- 
ture. All was neatness, order and comfort. 

Gone was the restless, dissatisfied look which 
had been on his face for several weeks. When- 
ever he came in, there was Mrs. Campbell, with- 
out a fold or plait awry in her elegant mourning 
dress, and her pretty widow’s cap always looked 
as if fresh from the milliner’s. Even the green 
shade did not annoy him now, as she had told 





| him in answer to his sympathetic inquiry after 


her eye, that it was only a temporary injury, 
which would probably be over soon. 

They now read together, in the evening, play- 
ed chess together, and tinding that Mrs. Camp- 
bell played, he purchased a fine piano, which 


| beguiled the time for both. Singleton, in fact, 
| treated her with all the consideration which he 


could have given to the most distinguished visitor 
in his house. 
She had been there a week before her luggage 





was brought from the Gty, owing to seme delay | 
in the office where they were booked, at least, so | 
said the lady. Her trunks were of the best kind, | 
all neatly covered, and bearing either John Camp- | 
bell or Mary Campbell on them all. 

“ That is, undoubtedly, her husband’s name,” 
said Singleton tohimself. ‘“ I will think to ask her 
to-night, how long it is since she lost him.” He 


“Just the time that I came to California!” 
thought he. 

Singleton’s conscience began to misgive him 
He reflected that he was yet bound to Julia. No 
human hand could sever that tie, not even the 
loosely drawn bounds of divorce in California. 
Neither did he forget Julia. She was in his 
mind constantly, and perhaps all the more, be- 
cause the fair widow occasionally reminded him 
of her. 

He staid at home almost constantly now. 
Mrs. Campbell’s manners were, on further ac- 
quaintance, so winning, her intelligence so keen, 
her knowledge so varied, and her wit so playful, 
that he was delighted, fascinated, absolutely en- 
chained by her attractions. His only fear now 
was, that he should lose her; and it was amus- 
ing enough to see how scrupulously he avoided 


asking gentlemen to the house, and how much | 
pains he took, if one came on business, to allow | 


him to see no one but himself. He feared lest 
some one might marry the widow, and deprive 
him of his companion. 

Some such misfortune appeared to threaten 
him, in the shape of a Mr. Mortimer, who came 
to visit him for a few days, and which visit he 
could not well avoid. 

Mr. Mortimer was a single gentleman, shout 
Singleton’s own age, and possessed of attractions, 
both of wealth and person, likely to obtain con- 
sideration. Singleton made him tolerably wel- 
come at first, but his evident admiration for Mrs. 
Campbell was very annoying to him; and he 
did not urge him to stay at all. He contrived to 
get Mr. Mortimer away from the house, under 
pretence of showing him the place ; and seldom 
would entertain him in the same room where she 
sat. 

It was of no use. Mr. Mortimer had seen 
enough to satisfy him that she was all that he 
could desire in a wife; and he one morning elec- 
trified Singleton with the announcement of his 
attachment to her. 

Singleton begged him not to think of offering 
himself at present. He thought Mrs. Campbell 
would be offended—it would be indecorous so 
soon after the death of the late Mr. Campbell— 
he believed that her mind was made up never to 
marry again—and many other ingenious argu- 
ments against it ; but to no purpose. Mortimer’s 
mind was made up, and he was resolved to know 
his fate. 

Singleton passed the day in an agony of appre- 
hension. He knew the very hour in which the 
proposal was to be made, and it was only when 
Mortimer came out with a pale face, and told 
him in trembling tones that he was rejected, that 
Singleton breathed more freely. 

“ And yet, what a selfish, miserable egotist I 
am,” said he to himself, “when I cannot in 
honor, seek her myself, that I should wish to de- 
prive her of an opportunity to change her lonely 
condition.” 

Yes, now that the danger was over, Singleton 
could afford to blame himself for being seltish ! 

Mr. Mortimer went the next morning—but 
neither by word nor look did the lady hint at 
his proposal. Her delicacy pleased Mr. Single- 
ton. Every hour he seemed to see something that 
attached him more strongly to her; and yet he 
tried to flatter himself that it was nothing more 
than mere friendship. 

His new home had become a paradise on earth 
to him. Not even in his happiest days with 
Julia, in the first blush of their married life, had 
he lived in such comfort and peace as now. Julia 
had been so engaged with company and her intel- 
lectual pursuits, that she had no time, even if 
she had had the talent, for domestic concerns. 
Now every wish was anticipated, long before it 
had birth in his thoughts ; Mrs. Campbell leaving 
him nothing to regret nor alter in his establish- 
ment. Her sweetness of temper made the ser- 
vants love and reverence her so much, that every 
order was promptly obeyed ; and her scale of ex- 
penditure, at once liberal and judicious, saved 
hnndreds to him in the way of money matters. 

She had been playing to him one evening, and 
her lisping voice sang an air which he remember- 
ed once to have heard his wife sing. He had to 
bring Julia’s image before him, and try to shut 
out the figure of the singer, by closing his eyes. 
He sat back in his chair, resolutely clasping his 
hands over his forehead, and remembering that 
he was the husband of another. When he open- 
ed his eyes again, she was sitting at her sewing, 
by adistant table, her white fingers moving rapidly 
but somewhat nervously. 

Singleton rose and went over to her side of the 
room. She finished her work, and lowered the 
lamps, making it a sort of twilight in the room, 
as she had been used to have, on account, as she 
alleged, of her eyes. 

Singleton felt that he must talk to her of some- 
thing, and so they began to converse of the 
country they had both left, and of the probabii- 
ties of ever returning. Unconscidisly almost, 
Singleton went on, and told her of all that had 
passed before he came to California, blamed him- 
self, acquitted his wife, and did not spare her 
mother. 

She was evidently interested in his story, and 
when he told her how lonely and dreary he had 
been before he knew her, and how much she had 


lightened and cheered his home, he saw a tecr | 


steal down her cheek, and drop on her black 
dress. He went on, impelled irresistibly to tell 





munead again with his own heart 


The door 


opened softly, but he did not look up until he was 
conscious of an increased light in the room, more 


intense than it had been in the early part of the 





ening. He withdrew his hand from his eves, 
and started to his feet. There stood Julia, in the 
full blaze of the lamp, dressed just as he saw her 
for the last time. She held the green shade in 
her hand! The cap lay on the table ! 

it was all plain to him now. That cheating 
mocking resemblance that sometimes had flirted 
across him was now explained. Julia’s eyes, 
dark, sparkling and lustrous like her fat! or’s, 
were there, bright and well as ever. The dis- 
guise had only been worn for a purpose, 

The complexion of which her mother had been 
so proud, was darkened now irrevocably, by her 


determined exposure to the sun, after her arrival 
in California. It would remind him no lovger 
of her mother. 

T+ would not avail to attempt any description of 
Singleton’s joy. It required all Julia’s new 
found authority, to restrain him from calling in 
the servants, and introducing her as his wife. 

He had become so accustomed to the quiet figure 
in meurning, the close cap that concealed the lux- 
uriant hair, and even the once hated green shade, 
that he could hardly reconcile himself to the idea 
that it would sit there no more. But when he 
saw Julia in her light, tasteful dress, and with the 
dark curls as of old, hanging about her face, he 
owned that this was the dearest and the best after 
all. 

Julia had laid her plans deep. She had ar- 
ranged it all with her father, and he was to break 
it to her mother after she nad left. She would 
not encounter her opposition. Ata friend’s house, 
she arranged the trunks, having them marked 
with a new name; and by advice of her friend, 
she assumed a mourning dress, both as a disguise, 
and as one likely to command respect. The cap 
and shade were her own suggestion, and made the 
disguise complete. 

The play is over; the actors withdrawn, and 
the attendants are busily extinguishing the foot- 
lights. Weare no star, only an humble member 
of the stock company, and shall not, therefore, be 
liable to be encored. All the happiness which 
* these, our actors ” enjoy in their newly wedded 
life, must be in proportion to their past loneliness 
and sorrow. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag uf our Union.) 


Mammoth Tree. 

‘The largest and oldest tree in New Jersey, it is sald, 
stands in an open field in Atlantic county, towering up to 
a lofty height, with branches as large as the trunk of a 
common sized tree, the distanee from the ground to the 
first limb being about 43 feet. One foot from the base it 
measures 9 1-2 feet in diameter, and 28 feet in cireumfer- 
ence, and five feet from the base measures 8 feet in diam- 
eter and 24in circumference. Four boards cut from the 
trunk, it is estimated, would cover the side of a house 35 
feet square, and sixteen boards would enclose the whole 
building. It has been visited by persons from all seo- 
tions of the country, and is covered with inscriptions. 
Burning Water. 

It is said that when this discovery was first made by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, the large laboratory of the Royal 
Institute could not contain the concourse of people who 
came daily to wituess its effect. 1¢ caused more astonish- 
nent than any other substance which science has reveal- 
ed, excepting, perhaps, phosphorus, which was exhibited 
j2 every courtin Europe. It is only necessary to drop a 
piece of potassium into @ basin of water, which, though 
quite cold, instantly bursts into a beautiful and brilliant 
flame wherever the metal is in contact with it, and con- 
tinues to burn until the potassium is quite disaolved. 
Wonderful Penmanship. 

A Polish gentieman in New York has transcribed the 
Holy Bible on # surface of about the size of a mantel pier 
glass, presenting at first view the appearance of a beauti- 
ful temple, but on close examination every part of the ele- 
vation, each window and doorway, and everything about 
the picture, is found to be a distinct and regular hand- 
writing, not one word of the Bible being omitted, no sen- 
tence transposed, and the chapters following each other 
in proper order. The work required two years aud seven 
months constant labor. When he commenced he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the English language. 





A Relic. 

The following item has been exciting the speculation of 
the curious. It is stated that in cutting through Oliver 
Street, New York, for the purpose of extending the Bow- 
ery, & tombstone was exhumed and a perfect skull found 
beneath it. The inscription was in Hebrew characters, 
and after being submitted to the inspection of many learned 
citizens of the litish p sion, it was deciphered to 
bear the name “‘ Granada,’’ while the date rans back 399 
years— prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. 








Singular Revenge. 

Among the freaks of nen of wealth we may mention 
one of a rich Jew of Arnhem, in HoNand, who, because 
the authorities would not allow him to make a pavement 
of solid siiver before his house, tore it down and erected 
in its place a building covered with the most diabolical 
figures. which stood fur many years, the terror of the 
neighborhood. 


Origin of Bread. 

Bread was originally an invention of the Greeks, adopt- 
ed by the Romans. During several centuries they used 
in France, instead of plates, circular slices of the crust of 
bread, which were, after dinner, distributed among the 





her all, and he confessed how deeply she had | 


burdened his heart, and how it had troubled him 
when Mortimer was seeking her love. 

It was the fullest confession, in short, of all his 
folly, his weakness, and yet of his conquest over 
himself. 

“ And do you love your wife still, Mr. § 
ton ?”’ asked the lady. 

“ Most assuredly Ido. And yet I know that 





our lives must henceforth be far apart. She can- | 


not forgive me—it would be folly in me to expect 


it—and for myself, her mother’s influence over her | 


is such, that I can never hope to supersede it, 
and I will never yield to it.” 

A deep silence followed, and then Mrs. Camp- 
bell left the room. Singleton sat for some time 
in deep thought. He was glad that he had called | 
up the courage to talk to her of Jalia. It had | 


poor. As early as the time of Pliny, the Gauls made use 


| of yess <5 raise their bread. The French still make ex- 


cellent bread, and are great consumers of it. 
Whipping to Life. 

Many & man has been whipped to death, but a man was 
lately whipped to life. Thomas #tanley, of Little Fails, 
N.J ,had taken laudanom, and the physician said that the 
only way to rouse him from his deadly torpor was to give 
him a good beating Two men, armed with stout switebes, 
executed the prescription, and the patient recovered 


A strange Flood. 

Whe Jai-fong wes besieged by 10) 000 rebels, the com- 
mander of the forces sent to its relief broke down its em- 
bankments to drown the enemy. This stratagem suc- 
ceeded, and every besieger perished, but the city was at 
the same time overflowed and 9) 0) citizens drowned 
Hung Thirteen Times. 

The Lancet reports the case of « Swiss who had under- 
gone the process of hanging thirteen times and yet sor- 
vived itall, After his death, an examination was held, 
and it was found that his windpipe had tarned to bone 





Curious Invention. 
A chemist of France has discovered a fait which by Ir 


relieved his mind to speak of the past, 80 long | jeetioninto the carotid artery of s deceased person preserves 


shut up in silence. He closed his eyes, and com- | the body compietely against decay or didicurement 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHE LOOKS ON ME AGAIN, 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 
She looks on me again—smilingly her glance 
Rests now and then upon my face; 
Each ray of sunlight falling to enhance 
Her gentle beauty, adds a newer grace. 
Why turn I from that look—that kindly gaze— 
That beauty I was wont to prize? 
Why droops my head, when others raise 
To her their ardent eyes? 


She loved me once—gave all her loving heart— 
A woman’s faith—most holy, precious gem : 
I gave her back of mine a part— 
A blighted flower from a drooping stem. 
Her trusting, girlish heart, so pure, so light, 
Was given unto me: I prized it not; 
And now with bended form, averted sight, 
I stand within her presence most forgot. 


A coldness ‘numbs my aching brain, 
I cannot think that she is near; 
I raise mine eyes again—again 
To meet that look unconscious clear. 
Joy in her heart, she's free—and I 
Must bear the burden she has borne; 
Joy less existence passes by— 
Some other’s life she will adern. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DESERTER. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN NICARAGUA. 





BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 





Ir was one of those delightful evenings of 
which travellers in Nicaragua are invariably 
enamored, and which have so often been de- 
seribed by letter-writers from the army of General 
Walker, in connection with the romantic charac- 
ter of the landscapes, and the almost fabulous 
variety and richness of the productions of the 
soil, when an officer in Walker’s camp might 
have been seen slowly pacing before an old dwell- 
ing, fronting the grand plaza in the city of 
Granada. It was but one night previous to the 
meditated attack upon Massaya ; and as Lieuten- 
ant Anthony Dair strode up and down, in his si- 
lent and solitary walk, it was evident that his 
musings were of no pleasant caste, from the deep 
sighs which ever and anon escaped him. But 
his thoughts were not upon the battle-field, upon 
dangers past or to come; they were far away in 
the State of his nativity, from which three years 
before he had departed, resolved never to return, 
and seeking death rather as a boon than as an 
event to be shunned. 

While thus walking, absorbed in melancholy 
brooding, he was startled by a sudden cry of 
pain, and looking in the direction from whence 
the sound proceeded, he saw, some twenty rods 
from where he stood, two men in a struggle, to 
which he hastened to put an end. Rushing be- 
tween them, in the twilight darkness, he effected 
his object, but not before one of them had re- 
ceived a wound from the uplifted dagger of the 
other. The face of the latter, who fled at this 
juncture across the plaza, he recognized as that 
of one Stephen Gould, a private in the army. 
The name of the other was Richard Bray, also a 
private whom he knew. 

“You have saved my life,” said Bray, feeling 
of his left arm, which had received but a trivial 
cut. “I wish I could have seen the rascal’s 
face, but he came at me from behind, and in the 
struggle and excitement of the moment, I did 
not observe his features. Did you?” 

“TI did,” observed Dair, “but I shall not 
name him, for if he were exposed, he would be 
skot at once; and I am ignorant of what 
prompted the act, and opposed to summary pun- 
ishment at such a crisis, when we need every 
man we have. If you have quarrelled with any 
comrade, you will be likely to know the cause, 
and the author of the assault, and should go pre- 
pared for such an emergency. As I have saved 
your life, Task in return that you will not call 
upon me as a witness of this affair.” 

“I promise,” replied Bray, sullenly ; “but it 
is hard that a man’s life should be exposed in 
this way to nobody knows who. J cannot single 
out the man, for quarrels are frequent among us, 
there are so many cut-throats in the army; and 
so I don’t know who to be on my guard against. 
Since you wont tell, I can only say this—that 
should any danger threaten you, I shall not fore- 
warn you of it.” 

“Very well,” said Dair, abruptly, and turned 
from him, each proceeding to his quarters. 

“So much for interfering in what did not 
especially concern me. I have now probably 
made two enemies by this attempt to save both 
of their lives. Well, what should I expect but 
ingratitude, since one whom I loved with all my 
soul, deeming her an angel in purity and good- 
ness, has herself proved ungrateful, and given 
me misery in exchange for the happiness with 
which I surrounded her?” 

On his entering the tenement before which he 
had been promenading, he was accosted by a 
brother lieutenant, who had joined Walker’s 
forces immediately after the battles of Rivas 
City and Virgin Bay. 

“ Prowling about, as usual, hey, Anthony?” 
said he, jocularly. ‘‘ You take this hap-hazard 
sort of life to heart, it seems to me. Why not be 
a philosopher, as I am? ‘The valiant never 
taste of death but once,’ Shakspeare says.” 

“Ttis not the fear of death that makes me 
thoughtful,” replied Dair. 

““O, I know that well enough,” rejoined the 
other. “ Walker, himself, has told me of your 
behaviour in action. I only wanted to draw you 
out a little. They say you are the most gloomy 
man in the army, and the most reserved—and 
that you think more of stealing away from the 
camp and mixing with the natives here, than 
you do of talking of our plans against them. 
This habit will stand in the way of your prefer- 
ment, if you continue it. You know there are 
plenty of jealous and envious fellows among us, 
who would not scruple to cast suspicion upon 
your movements, if it would advance themselves 
in the least.” 

“ Preferment?”’ replied Dair, with a tone and 
look of bitterness. ‘‘I want no preferment! I 
did not come with him, from San Francisco, for 
either gain or honor. I was actuated by but two 
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motives. The first was a desire for death, which 
I have by no means shrunk from; the second 
was the wish to do something, if ever so little, 
should I live, to promote the liberties, peace and 
civilization of this unfortunate people of Nica- 
ragua—the prey of contending factions whose 
leaders have no aim but self-aggrandizement, 
like those of Spain, of Mexico and of Cuba. 
Something to such an end has been accomplished, 
thank Heaven, in spite of so many obstacles here 
and misrepresentations in the United States ; 
and I firmly believe that Nicaragua is destined 
soon to be fully developed in her rich resources 
through Anglo-Saxon agency and the final co- 
operation of her enfranchised people. But as for 
me, Irving, pshaw! When you talk of ambition, 
of preferment, you greatly mistake me. I am 
utterly divested of any desire for fame, office or 
emolument of any sort.’ 

“That may all be,” replied Irving, “and yet 
others may not believe it.” 

“Do you doubt it?” said Dair, sharply. 

“Not a bit—nota bit. But you may think me 
inquisitive if I say that I should like to know the 
real reasons why you are indifferent to life, and 
to the means by which life is made happy.” 

“Tam not indifferent, Irving, to that which 
would have made life happy to me.” 

“Ah, L understand your case, Dair, I think! 
You got shot in the heart, before you went to 
San Francisco. To tell the truth, something of 
that sort happened to me, before I concluded to 
join Walker. ButI got over it. Now all I care 
for is enough glory to entitle me to a handsome 
estate here, then peace, and then I’ll marry the 
handsomest young Nicaraguan I can find, and 
settle down and grow richer, fatter, older and 
happier till I die.” 

“A very pleasant prospect,”’ said Dair, smiling. 

“No more than what you might have, if you 
chose.” 

“Yes, Irving, much more,”’ replied Dair, his 
sad aspect returning. ‘And as you seem inter- 
ested in my history, I will recount a part of it 
briefly: I came, as I have told you, from a 
northern State. My father is a merchant of 
wealth. About a year before I left home for 
California, I had become acquainted with a 
tradesman, a man past the prime of life, whose 
affairs had been brought to bankruptcy by ill- 
luck and mismanagement. I knew him to be a 
man of integrity, and enlisting my father’s sym- 
pathies in his behalf, I soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing him once more free from pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and he as prosperous as ever. 

“My friendly agency led to an acquaintance 
with his daughter Helen, an only child. The ac- 
quaintance ripened into an affection which I 
thought mutual—her own words and manner to- 
wards me inducing the happy belief—until I was 
one day suddenly undeceived and taught to curse 
my own folly and her ingratitude and hypocrisy. 
When her father’s fortunes was at the lowest ebb, 
he had resolved upon her wedding with a man 
she vowed she never could love, but whose 
wealth offered a bribe for the sacrifice. My in- 
tervention had saved Helen, and she was con- 
stantly reminding me of how much she felt in- 
debted to me. I believed in her protestations 
very naturally ; but it so happened that a clerk 
in her father’s employ, named Howland, one day 
assured me that I was the victim of a cruel de- 
lusion, and he begged of me, as I valued my fu- 
ture happiness, to convince myself of the fact 
before matters had gone too far. 

“T accompanied him in the evening to her 
father’s house, and having enjoined upon me, as 
acondition of the disclosure he was about to 
make, that I should not interfere, nor make my- 
self known, he bade me wait in an adjoining 
apartment to that in which he was about to meet 
Helen, the rooms being separated by a glass 
door, which he left ajar. The room in which he 
bade me listen and behold, was dark; and my 
scruples of playing the eaves-dropper were soon 
overcome by his earnest assurance that I would 
thank him for it. 

‘Helen had told me, two days previous, that 
she and her father would be absent from the city 
on the ensuing day, and for a week, and this in- 
creased my indignation at her falsity, when she 
entered the next room and bade Howland a 
warm welcome, with a kiss, and called him her 
‘dear, dear Albert!’ My astonishment and hor- 
ror were augmented, as you may imagine, by the 
interview which followed, in the course of which 
Howland adroitly drew from her a confession 
that she loved him and him alone, and that 
though several others had seemed to infer, from 
her cordiality, that they had won her affections, 
she was ready at any hour to undeceive them, by 
accepting his hand in marriage ! 

“I waited to hear no more. Bound by my 
promise, I could not at once upbraid her for her 
perfidy as I wished, but left the house silently 
and forever, and having made hasty arrange- 
ments, within three days I took my departure 
for California, where I eventually became ac- 
quainted with Walker, and made one of the 
Jifty-sic with whom he first landed at Realejo. 

“From the hour when I thus became informed 
of the ingratitude and deceit of Helen, I have 
felt more like one in adream than like my for- 
mer self, and the wound has been such as to 
poison all confidence in the truth of woman, and 
almost of man.” 

“Did you not acquaint her of your discov- 
ery,” inquired Irving, “ before you left ?” 

“T did, and left the note in the hands of How- 
land himself, thanking him for undeceiving me— 
though I assured him I did not envy him the at- 
tachment of one who could prove so capricious. 
He smiled, but made no answer regarding her, 
though he said he thought I would soon find a 
substitute, and that perhaps his disposition would 
better assimilate with hers, than mine.” 

“* But how can you still regret such a creature?” 

“You never saw her form or face, nor heard 
her voice—or you would not ask me that.” 

“Well, Dair, Ican only say I’m sorry for you. 
I have seen men in this way before, and I know 
it’s of no use to argue with you. The memory 
of that woman will always be a millstone about 
your neck.” 

A deep sigh was Dair’s only response. 

“Does Walker know anything of this?” con- 
tinued Irvixg. 





“Nothing. The camp is no place for sympa- 
thy in such cases ; nor should I now have told 
you, only that, should I fall and you survive, it 
was my wish that you should tell her of my fate 
—and here is her address.” 

His comrade received the paper upon which he 
wrote, and promised to do as desired. 

On the following morning, as Dair was saun- 
tering through one of the streets of Granada, he 
was accosted by a Nicaraguan, who presented 
him with a letter and hastily retired. Dair 
opened it and read as follows, in Spanish : 


“PRESERVER OF MY LiFE,—TI have just ar- 
rived at Massaya and learned of your where- 
abouts. Contrive some means to meet me 
there, or at Leon, as speedily as possible. The 
alliance you have sought is by no means impos- 
sible. The most important person is already 
here, and the most important steps have been 
taken. You once saved me from death at the 
hands of perfidy. I swore to reward you, should 
Lever possess the power. Leave the cause in 
which you are engaged for one which promises 
the rapid attai of happiness, peace and 
honor. You may guess my meaning. Come at 
once. Destroy tins. I will look for you every 
hour. Your devoted friend, 

“Juan CHamorro.” 





A gleam of wonder lit up the sad face of Dair, 
but was quickly dispelled by ani d gloom, 
as he shook his head, unconvinced by the 
message. 

“Should this note be found upon me, it would 
be almost a sure warrant for my death. Walker’s 
suspicions are constantly aroused, and of late I 
have not been admitted to his councils. This 
from young Chamorro would easily be construed 
against me, and if I have any enemies—which is 
likely enough—who are interested in putting me 
out of the way, it would further their wishes ma- 
terially; so I had better destroy it at once. Let 
me read it once more, though.” 

While engaged in its re-perusal, a noise at the 
corner of the street attracted his attention. Look- 
ing up, he saw the man who had brought him 
the missive, under arrest, and brought along by 
a party of soldiers, among whom were Bray 
and Gould, in whose quarrel he had interfered 
the night before. Hastily concealing the letter, 
he approached the party and inquired the cause 
of the man’s arrest. 

“T am ordered to arrest you also, lieutenant,” 
said an officer, advancing, “and you can learn 
the cause when before the general.” 

Dair bowed, and without word delivered his 
sword, and they were soon in the presence of 
General Walker and several subordinate officers, 
who had hastily formed a court-martial. 

“The army is full of rumors against you,” 
said Walker, in reply to Dair’s demand to know 
the reason of his own arrest. 

“With what am I charged ¢” 

“With conspiring against the State and in be- 
half of the revolting factions and their allies. 
You have long been watched. Your solitary 
walks from the camp, your mingling with the 
natives at times and places which would have 
been perilous to any but their known friends, all 
go to prove your connection with their cause to a 
certain extent, unsafe to our interests, and still 
more unsafe to yourself. The confession of this 
man corroborates our suspicions. He has but 
this day brought you a message from Massaya, 
and from a near relative of the dead tyrant, 
Chamorro, that arch foe of the republic. Have 
you that letter about you ?” 

It was useless to deny the fact. Dair, unde- 
cided how to act, remained silent. He was ac- 
cordingly searched and the letter produced. 

“Enough!” said Walker, with an indignant 
and menacing glance. “ This man is a spy, and 
you are a traitor! The language of that letter 
is unmistakable, though it reveals no plan. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask your judgment.” 

The decision of the court-martial, such as it 
was, was in accordance with that of Walker, and 
Dair, merely protesting his innocence, but indig- 
nantly refusing any explanation—having given, 
as he deemed, sufficient proof of his integrity in 
his repeated exposures of his life in active ser- 
vice—was sentenced to be shot on the following 
morning. The messenger was not allowed even 
so short a respite, but was at once led out, and 
sent into eternity—a victim to asummary system 
of punishment, which, notwithstanding the abuses 
of which it is admissible, is d d indisp 
ble to that condition of things which has so long 
prevailed in Nicaragua. 

Irving in vain sought an interview with Dair. 
None were allowed to communicate with him. It 
so chanced, however, that the two sentinels who 
were required to keep constant watch upon the 
prisoner, were no other than Bray and Gould— 
the latter the intended assassin of the other, but 
yet ignorant whether Dair had disclosed the 
truth to him. He was a miscreant, however, 
who would have joyed in the jeopardy of a 
thousand lives rather than have risked the just 
peril his private malice had incurred ; and he did 
not conceal the satisfaction he felt that the mor- 
row’s sun would shine upon the corpse of the 
witness he feared. Much of the time he whistled 
lively airs, or amused himself by absurd caper- 
ing about the apartment, and making uncouth 
grimaces. 

“Rascal!” exclaimed Dair, finally exasper- 
ated; “have you no more feeling than to make 
merry in the presence of one condemned to die ?”’ 

“You're a traitor, I s’pose you know!” 

“You are an assassin—at least in heart,” re- 
plied Dair, “and I am a witness to your attempt 
to murder Bray, there—” 

“Hush!” interrupted Gould. ‘Have you 
told him ?”’ 

“T will not say—at least until you inform me 
to whom I am indebted for my arrest this morn- 
ing, and the death of that poor Nicaraguan.” 

“Tt was he, and nobody else. I heard him 
swear he would follow you till he could obtain 
some information against you. He did so, and 
saw you talking with the man, and at once gave 
notice of it. You may think of me what you 
please, but I’m not a circumstance, in point of 
malice, to Dick Bray. You may thank yourself 
for your arrest. Had you not interfered to save 
his life last night, I should have satisfied an old 
grudge and he wouldn’t have lived to cause 
your death. What grudge had he against you?” 

“ Nothing that I am aware of, unless it was 











my refusal to tell him who attacked him. He is 
still ignorant.” 

“ And why did you conceal the truth?” 

“To save your life, which would have been 
forfeited.” 


“Upon your honor ?”” asked Gould, drawing | 


near and looking steadfastly at him. 

“On my honor.” 

“ You keep it a secret, and I will do what I 
can, in return, to serve you.” 

“ As for my life, Ido aot wish to keep it; and 
if I did, you could not assist me.” 

“You are doomed to die, it is true; but you 
are the first man who has done me a favor since 
Icame to this cursed country, and i will do 
what I can for you. I will see who are to be de- 
tailed to fire upon you, and will endeavor to get 
them to shoot over your head—for the men are 
not over-much in favor of these executions, not 
knowing how soon they may be called upon to 
make a short shrift for themselves ; and to make 
it still more sure, I will contrive that they shall 
use blank cartridges. You can fall as if dead, 
and must trust to chance for the rest.”’ 

Walker’s plans for the attack upon the enemy 
at Massaya were all completed, and the march 
begun. He had left with those in charge of 
Granada the painful task of Anthony Dai’s ex- 
ecution ; and at sunrise the prisoner was marched 
forth, bade farewell to a few around him, suffered 
his eyes to be bandaged, and knelt for the im- 
pending death. The men, of whom Bray was 
one, were drawn up for the fatal work, and at the 
word, the volley was discharged—and the help- 
less li fell, bleeding, to the earth. 

As if the merciless deed was the object of im- 
mediate Divine vengeance, at this instant was 
heard the cry of “ The enemy! the enemy!” and 
the nearing shots, faster and louder, annowiced 
to the remaining inhabitants of Granada that a 
besieging party from Massaya were upon them. 

Rushing to the proper points for repelling the 
unexpected assault, the spectators who had as- 
sembled to witness the execution of Dair, left 
the body entirely uncared for, save by one,—and 
that was Gould, who, now free from observation 
in the general alarm, lifted Dair to his feet, and 
hastily addressed him : 

“That accursed Bray! He must have sus- 
pected the plan, and changed his cartridge again. 
I watched, and it was he alone who levelled di- 
rectly at you.” 

“It is only a flesh wound,I believe,” said 
Dair, with a smile. “ Thanks for your service ! 
In the confusion I will escape, if possible. Fare- 
well. Say nothing of my preservation to any 
one, and if you ever get another chance at Bray, 
why, knock him on the head on my account, as 
well as your own.” 

“T will that!” chuckled Gould. “ If not, and 
he ever leaves these parts, who knows but your 
ghost may appear to him, some time! But 
away! You have no time to lose.” 

Familiar with the country between Granada 
and Massaya, Anthony Dair set out at once for 
the latter place, and notwithstanding the sudden 
return of Walker’s troops, who were hastening 
back to the relief of Granada, he reached his 
destination in safety, and demanding to be con- 
ducted to young Chamorro, he soon learned of 
him the particulars of Walker's successful attack, 
the full fruits of which he could not remain to 
reap. Dair related his story in brief, and his 
friend pressed him to his heart. 

“You saved my life from an assassin’s hand 
in San Francisco; and notwithstanding your 
joining the Walker enterprise, I still determined 
to serve you some day, if I could. Fortunately, 
you made me acquainted with the secret of your 
heart, and not long after you left, chance made 
me acquainted with Helen Morton.” 

“Helen Morton! and in San Francisco ?” 

“ Even so, my friend. She had been the vic- 
tim of a plot, and learning of your father whith- 
er you had gone, she at last concluded to follow 
you. Under my protection, she came hither. 
Even now she is in the next room, and you can 
imagine what has been her agony and terror dur- 
ing the assault, not knowing whether she should 
ever meet with you alive. She will explain all; 
but let your interview be as brief as may be, for 
we must lose no time, but haste at once to Leon, 
whence I will provide you with a passage out of 
the country.” 

Obedient to the obvious necessity of Chamor- 
ro’s injunctions, Anthony Dair held at once the 
interview which was to settle all his doubts of 
Helen’s integrity and affection forever. It was a 
strange interview, thus held in a foreign land, 
amid such thrilling scenes, and the result of such 
an extraordinary cause! 

For the first time, Dair now learned that the 
lady with whom he had seen Howland, and who 
had declared her love for him alone, was not 
Helen Morton, but a cousin who bore a close re- 
semblance to her, and Dair’s agitation at the 
time had prevented his detection of the fraud. 
Not long after the departure of Dair, Howland, 
falling dangerously ill, confessgd that he had 
adopted the ruse that he might thus be rid of a 
rival for the hand of Helen, whose inheritance 
was all he aimed at. The mystery of Anthony 
Dair’s absence was thus explained, and Helen 
had at last resolved on following him, notwith- 
standing all dissuasion, and the doubt and dan- 
gers attending the romantic adventure. 

“Had you known how much I suffered, hour- 
ly,” concluded Helen, “ under the thought of the 
crue! suspicion which [knew you must entertain, 
you would not wonder at what others termed my 
insanity and desperation.” 

“All’s well that ends well, dearest!” ex- 
claimed Dair, pressing her to his heart. ‘ And 
to you I will relate my story, while we journey 
away from these scenes as fast as fortune will 
let us. Come, for dangers still beset us.”’ 

Through the faithful friendship of the grate- 
ful Chamorro, the two wandering lovers were not 
long in obtaining safe conduct through the coun- 
try, and embarked with joyous hearts for their 
native land, where, on the day after their recent 
wedding, they despatched a full account of the 
deserter’s escape to General Walker, who will 
doubtless feel perfectly satisfied that his old 
comrade was no traitor, and glad that he did not 
fall a victim to unfounded suspicion and a too 
hasty judgment. 








[Gathered for The Flag of our Union } 
A Budget of Fun. 


What two letters in the alphabet are most dis- 
agreeable to ladies? DK (decay) Why 
ought a tetotaller not to have a wife! Because 
he can’t sup-porter Which is the quickest, 
heat or cold? Heat; because you can catch 
cold. An honest Datchman, on being asked 
how often he shaved, replied: ‘ Dree dimes a 
veek every tay but Soontay ; den I shafe effery 
tay.” The consumption of tea and coffee in 
London does not appear to have fallen off lately, 
and yet the population of the metropolis have 
taken a great deal of chalk o° late-—Why is a 
vulgar but amiable young lady like brown su- 
gar? Because she is sweet but unrefined.——A 
witty lady being asked her opinion of mous- 
taches, replied: “JZ always set my fuce against 
them.” A newspaper, in pufling a quantity of 
fire-safes, says that a rooster was put into one 
during an unprecedented hot tire, and when he 
was taken out, he was frozen to death. “ Ever 
since you have taken to drinkin’, John, you’re 
not more than half a man,” said a temperance 
man to a loafing brother. ‘‘ Fact is, you mean 
I’m only a demi-John!’——Why does water 
boil sooner in an old sauce-pan than a new one? 
Punch takes it upon himself to answer this ab- 
struse query, by saying, it’s because the old ’un’s 
used to it——A negro preacher, referring to the 
judgment day, in one of his sermons, said; 
“Brederen and sisters, in that day the Lord 
shall divide the sheep from the goats ; and, bress 
the Lord, we know which wear de wool !”’——A 
down cast paper says, that during a thunder- 
storm in that vicinity, recently, a man and three 
telegraph poles were knocked down by a thun- 
derbolt, and remained insensible for nearly half 
an hour.—An Emeralder, in writing a sketch 
of his life, says: “He ran away early from his 
father, because he discovered he was only his 
uncle.”——An Irishman, trying to put out a 
gas-light with his fingers, cried out: “ Och, mur- 
ther! there’s never a wick in it !’’"——“ Dennis, 
darlint, och Dennis, what is it you’re doing ?”’ 
“Whist, Biddy, I’m trying an ixpariment ?”’ 
“Murther! what is it?” ‘It’s meself that’s 
giving hot wather to the hens, so they'll lay biled 
aigs.”’ “Sorrow came and left its traces 
there.” It don’t say what became of the rest 
of the harness.——A celebrated lady once said 
of a censorious neighbor: ‘ His mouth costs 
him nothing, for he always opens it at the expense 
of others. Iwish that some day he would bite 
his tongue, for then he would poison himself.” 


News _Glances. 


A Paper Devovrer.—In the Bank of England no fewer 
than sixty folio volumes, or ledgers, are daily filled with 
writing in keeping accounts! To produce these volumes 
—the paper having been previously manufactured else- 
where—eight men, three steam presses, and two hand 
presses, are continually kept going within the bank! In 
the copper-plate printing department, 2800 bank notes are 
thrown off daily; and so accurately is the number indi- 
cated by machinery, that to purloin a single note without 
detection is an impossibility. 
































A curious Name.—The Scottish Record says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Campbell, the respected recorder of the Greyfriars church- 
yard, has a queer name in his mortuary book—that of 
Peter Devil, who was interred some years back in the 
grounds at an age exceeding fifty. The old song talks of 
the evil one being * dead and burned in Kirkealdly,’ but it 
seems that, at any rate, his namesake has found a quiet 
resting-place in the ancient grounds of the Franciscan 
Monastery at Edinburgh.” 





Mrs. Partincton on Suorrinc.—‘* When I goes a shop- 
ping,” says Mrs. Partington, *‘I allays asks for what I 
wants, and if they have it, and it’s suitable, and I feel in- 
clined to buy it, and it’s cheap, and can’t be got at enny 
other place for less, I most allays takes it without chap- 
perin’ about it all day long, as some people does.” 





Gvarn yocr Fruit Trers —The extreme cold of last 
winter, followed by the severe drought of the past sum- 
mer, has shown the importance of guarding fruit trees 
with mulch, straw, or something of the kind, spread sev- 
eral inches thick over the ground under the trees. Espe- 
cially should young trees be thus protected. 





DovGias JERROLD.—A story has lately been going the 
rounds of the press, English and American. that this 
caustic and vigorous writer was about visiting America to 
obtain subjects for his pen; but we have been shown a 
letter from a friend of his, which explicitly contradicts the 
statement. 





PROVERB ILLUSTRATED.—*‘ Deliver me from my friends,” 
is an old saying; but a droll occasion for repeating it was 
enjoyed by the poor old fellow, who, cailing for help to 
mount his horse, was seized by fourteen at once, and 
hoisted up with such force, that he tumbled off the other 
side. 





Broows.—One firm in New York sells annually about 
40,000 dozen brooms manufactured in Schenectady, and 
10,000 dozen from towns in Massachusetts. The ordinary 
brooms have sold recently as high as $17 a hundred; they 
now bring from $8 to $12 a hundred. 
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Porciation.—An exchange says :—‘' The population of 
Cincinnati within the corporate limita is stated to be 
$170,000. Not souls, mind you, but dollars! Are we to 
understand that the Cincinnatians have sold their souls 
for a dollar apiece? 


MARRIAGE IN ExcLanp.—The limitation of the time of 
day for marrying in England, is fixed by a statute. The 
period between eight o'clock in the morning and noon is 
assigned as the legal time for al! marriages. 
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Heavy Losses.—The value of steamboats lost and dam- 
aged by snags the past year on the Mississippi Kiver, is 
$238,750 ; and the value of cargoes lost by the same agen- 
cy is $285,104— making a total of $523,554 
i 

Femate Socterr.—Without female society. it has been 
justly said, that the beginning of men's lives would be 
hopeless, the middle without pleasure, and the end with- 
out comfort. 








+ soe > 
Fuxerat Prres.—General Walker. in Nicaragua, recom- 
mends burning the dead instead of inhuming them He 
is classicai fu his tastes. Probably the climate suggested 
the practice. 
elias eased didadiintadlaats acaiegtieetin 
EAvING.—The deposits in the Portland Savings Bank, 
in operation four years, have reached an amount exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars 
+ 
Rewrvetsxce —The Christians in the Sandwich Islands 
have contributed within the part year for charitable and 
religious purposes, $19,\1) 
SS 
Barapstcrrs —Twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
grain were shipr<< from Chicago the past season 
ves 
A Hivt.—The steel edges of a purse may be kept from 
rusting by active charity. 
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Torme of the Fiaa oF ova t 
Rum, invariably to advance teotegg « 
@apiration of the time paid fir Sew lb 


TO CORRESPON DE) 
Taavetcen | Devonshire Street was ca 
tors Pudding Lane 
N.C The Kalends formed a divish 


mouth which had no place tn the 
The phrase “at the Greek kalends 
fore, to denote that the thing ape 


take place 

Basex — VW lee were sometimes worn by 
not so tastefully made as Bogte's 

A.M Arcanum means seoret The | 
was called the grand arcanum 

aa It was formerly the custom ¢ 

tion in Ragland “by tneh of candh 

canbe was lighted, and the bidding 

ill the light went out 

Axrrauanmias — The inal Paneul! ° 
tige of whic ow romaine, was comp 
4 A.U. © stands for “ab urbe « 
building of the city (Rome) 

Tuarsnin —You are right Foreign » 
should only be used where there le nx 
vernacular 

Eusie. New Hedford.—The game of don 
to be of Italian origin from its name 

woe backgammon to be of Welsh or 
te name from two Welsh words, Meck 
the,” and earnmon, * battle " 

R. M.-- We could not make a description 
intelligible without an engraved dia 
reduces of enlarges plans with aceurw 
Lb Confucius, the Chinese philaso; 
MOR C. Hit works have never beer 
that we are aware of 

Fiuies M.- You ark us, what lseeho? 7 

Bostoxtas — The Bowdotn family are of 
The original spelling of the name was | 

MM A copy of the © Teonographic © 
somewhere about forty dollars. Medd) 
Street, can fill your order 

G.P —Consult a regular physielan. If 
erombie s book, you will fancy you hay 
described there 

Canios.— The gentleman rides on the left 
cause the law of the road requires you 
the left, and consequently you should 
companion and the passing vehicle 

TrAcien —Science shows six sources ¢ 
the Interior of the earth; electricity; + 
chanical action; and chemical action 

2.40. —The original Black Hawk ts dead 
ter blood than the Morgan for your pur 
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SMILES AND TEARS 

As there is but one step betweer 
and the ridiculous, so there is but 
tween asmile and a tear. In some 
no dividing line—they melt into eac! 
ally, a8 you have sometimes seen t! 
when the sun was shining. In sor 
strong emotions express themsel ver 
or weeping Mdifferently. Hogg, 
shepherd, somewhere tells us of » 
negro man, who sat next to him in: 
Edinburgh theatre, during the pe 
the Rev. Dr. Home's tragedy of I 
was evidently deeply excited by the 
but at the moment of the most thr’ 
when the Ettrick poet, who was nar; 
ing him, looked to see him melt + 
burst out into a violent and ancontr 
laughter. Yet there was no ques 
deeply felt the pathos of the pass 
commented on. So we people, o 
hand, cry for joy. Rousseau’s ne 
exquisitively sensitive that, at the sig! 
tiful landscape, he would burst int: 
tears. 

There are many April natures eo 
either to tears or laughter. We not 
of ours lately at a wedding, who war 
calculated to obey the scriptural in) 
weep with those who weep and rejoice 
who rejoice. The father of the briv 
vial personage—the mother, the rever 
our sympathetic friend congratalated 
on the brilliant prospects of his de 
face of the speaker was radiant with 
good humor; but when the mother n 
loss of the daughter, as one who was 
buried rather than married, our vers 
burst out into such a fit of weepin 
handkerchief was absolutely satarate 
tears! Qur friend can be the life « 
appreciating party, and yet no one « 
him in exemplary conduct at a fauners 
ters not if the deceased be a perfect #: 
his expansive heart embraces all hum 
sympathies, and he regrets a paupe 
the height of his misery as bitterly aa 
heir in the flower of his youth. Such 
most valuable member of society. 

A happily blended mixture of path 
mor is characteristic of the highest » 
the highest genius is an epitome of lit 
mingled warp and woof of joy an 
Perhaps the highest example of this 
peare, the master of the human heart, 
ter walks beside his king, whose gr: 
jests with his melancholy Hamlet. Ar 
ern times Dickens is eles an examy 
combination. 
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A croeious Haspeencuier.—An 
paper, in ite advertising columns, asks 
is that which wipes the tear from the « 
tender mother bending over her sick be 
Dr. ~"s cordial.” 





7ore 
Gausosx —A political speaker, wish 
tain German votes, assured a large bod 
tons, that, although he was not a Ger: 
self, he had @ young brother who was ex 
fond of German sausages, 
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Tus Fras rou Four Cawre! — ( 
being the order of the day, we have red 
retail price of “ The Fiag of our Ur 
FOUK CENTS per copy 
— aco 2 
Stitt tives. —A “ prophet” predicts 
time since that in a week New York on 
be destroyed by an earthquake. The a; 
time came, and there waen't even a shak 
+oce + 
A narry Covustart—Miss Martin 
“happy is the country where factory , 
a carry parasols, and pig-drivers wear sper 
i i owen 
Tar Dirreansce.—* Bil, they 
comtracted debts.’ “A libel—I've enlary 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Travet.eR.—Devonshire Street was called by our ances- 
tors ** Pudding Lane.” 

N.C.—The Kalends formed a division of the Roman 
month which had no place in the Greek reckoning. 
The phrase ‘at the Greek kalends,”’ was used, there- 
fore, to denote that the thing spoken of would never 
take place. 

Essex.— Wigs were sometimes worn by the Romans, but 
not so tastefully made as Bogle’s. 

. M.—Arcanum means secret. The philosopher’s stone 
was called the grand arcanum. 

G. G.—It was formerly the custom to sell goods at auc- 
tion in England “ by inch of candle.” An inch bit of 
candle was lighted, and the bidding for the article went 
on till the light went out. 

ANTIQUARIAN.—The original Faneuil Hall, scarce a ves- 
tige of which now remains, was completed Sept. 10, 1742. 

P. C.—A. U. C. stands for “‘ab urbe condita,” from the 


e ‘puilding of the city (Rome). 


TuresHamM.—You are right. Foreign words and phrases 
should only be used where there is no equivalent in the 
vernacular. 

Etsie. New Bedford.—The game of dominoes is supposed 
to be of Italian origin from its name. Dr. Henry sup- 

ses backgammon to be of Welsh origin, and derives 
ts name from two Welsh words, bach, signifying ‘ lit- 
tle,”’ and cammon, “ battle.” 

R. M.—We could not make a description of the pantagraph 
intelligible without an engraved diagram. It copies, 
reduces or enlarges plans with accuracy. 

8. 8.—Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, lived about 
550 B.C. His works have never been fully translated 
that we are aware of. 

Etten M.—You ask us, what isecho? Reflected sound. 

Boston1an.—The Bowdoin family are of French descent. 
The original spelling of the name was Baudouin. 

M. M.—A copy of the ‘‘ Iconographie Cyclopedia” costs 
somewhere about forty dollars. Redding & Co.,8 State 
Street. can fill your order. 

G. P.—Consult a regular physician. If you read Aber- 
crombie’s book, you will fancy you have all the diseases 
described there. 

Cartos.—The gentleman rides on the left of the lady be- 
cause the law of the road requires you to turn out to 
the left, and consequently you should be between your 
companion and the passing vehicle. 

TeacueR.—Science shows six sources of heat: the sun; 
the interior of the earth; electricity; vital action; me- 
chanical action; and chemical action. 

2.40.—The original Black Hawk is dead. There is no bet- 
ter blood than the Morgan for your purposes. 





SMILES AND TEARS, 

As there is but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, so there is but one step be- 
tween asmile and a tear. In some cases there is 
no dividing line—they melt into each other natur- 
ally, as you have sometimes seen the rain falling 
when the sun was shining. In some natures all 
strong emotions express themselves by laughing 
or weeping differently. Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, somewhere tells us of an intelligent 
negro man, who sat next to him in the pit of the 
Edinburgh theatre, during the performance of 
the Rev. Dr. Home’s tragedy of Douglas. He 
was evidently deeply excited by the tragic story, 
but at the moment of the most thrilling pathos, 
when the Ettrick poet, who was narrowly watch- 
ing him, looked to see him melt into tears, he 
burst out into a violent and uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. Yet there was no question that he 
deeply felt the pathos of the passage he thus 
commented on. So we people, on the other 
hand, cry for joy. Rousseau’s nature was so 
exquisitively sensitive that, at the sight of a beau- 
tiful landscape, he would burst into a flood of 
tears. 

There are many April natures easily moved 
either to tears or laughter. We noticed a friend 
of ours lately at a wedding, who was admirably 
calculated to obey the scriptural injunction, to 
weep with those who weep and rejoice with those 
who rejoice. The father of the bride was a jo- 
vial personage—the mother, the reverse. When 
our sympathetic friend congratulated the former 
on the brilliant prospects of his daughter, the 
face of the speaker was radiant with jollity and 
good humor ; but when the mother mourned the 
loss of the daughter, as one who was going to be 
buried rather than married, our versatile friend 
burst out into such a fit of weeping that his 
handkerchief was absolutely satarated with his 
tears! Our friend can be the life of a merry, 
appreciating party, and yet no one can exceed 
him in exemplary conduct at a funeral. It mat- 
ters not if the deceased be a perfect stranger, for 
his expansive heart embraces all humanity in its 
sympathies, and he regrets a pauper cut off in 
the height of his misery as bitterly as he does an 
heir in the flower of his youth. Such a man is a 
most valuable member of society. 

A happily blended mixture of pathos and hu- 
mor is characteristic of the highest genius; for 
the highest genius is an epitome of life with its 
mingled warp and woof of joy and sorrow. 
Perhaps the highest example of this is Shaks- 
peare, the master of the human heart, whose jes- 
ter walks beside his king, whose grave-digger 
jests with his melancholy Hamlet. And in mod- 
ern times Dickens is also an example of this 
combination. 





A curious HayxpKercuier.—An exchange 
paper, in its advertising columns, asks : “ What 
is that which wipes the tear from the eye of the 
tender mother bending over her sick babes? It’s 
Dr. ’s cordial.” 








Gammoy.—A political speaker, wishing to ob- 
tain German votes, assured a large body of 'Teu- 
tons, that, although he was not a German him- 
self, he had a young brother who was excessively 
fond of German sausages. 





Tre Frac ror Four Cents !—Cheapness 
being the order of the day, we have reduced the 
retail price of “The Flag of our Union” to 
FOUR CENTS per copy. 





ST1Lv tives.—A “ prophet” predicted a short 
time since that in a week New York city would 
be destroyed by an earthquake. The appointed 
time came, and there wasn’t even a shake. 





A nappy CovunTry.—Miss Martineau says 
“happy is the country where factory girls can 
wy carry parasols, and pig-drivers wear spectacles !” 








| Tue Dirrerence.—“ Bill, they say you’ve 
contracted debts.” “A libel—I’ve enlarged ’em.” 
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SLANG PHRASES. 

All people have their slang phrases—shibbo- 
leths, which run for a while and then die a nat- 
ural death. But perhaps those who speak the 
English tongue are more given to this mutilation 
of their language than any other people. These 
cant phrases play the very mischief when they 
get into books, inflicting a serious injury on the 
purity and vigor of language, and rendering it 
the despair of students. A humorous deception 
has been termed, at various periods, a “bite,” a 
“bam,” a “quiz,” a “hoax,” and a “sell,”—the 
latter word being ungrammatical, as well as ab- 
surd. “Tom and Jerry,” in the height of its 
success, launched a perfect flood of slang phrases 
on England and America. Such horrible ex- 
pressions as “I’m fly” for “I understand per- 
fectly ;”” “mizzle” and “make yourself scarce” 
for “ retire,’ and a host of other collcquial words 
and phrases, became almost fashionable. The 
word “row,” for “disturbance,” became regu- 
larly engrafted on the English language. So, 
afterwards, a disturbance was called a “ flare up,” 
and with the verb “to flare up,” was used by 
high and low. “ Does your mother know you’re 
out ?”—conveying a gentle insinuation—was once 
a phrase disgustingly popular. And we Yankees 
have been as busy as the English in our manu- 
facture of slang. 

It is bad enough in common conversation, but 
when it creeps into books it is intolerable. Yet 
some humorous writers owe their reputation en- 
tirely to their skilful use of popular slang phrases. 
Of course such men write for the moment, for 
slang is, luckily, tolerably evanescent. Even the 
coinage of new words in an established language 
should be very cautiously admitted. No new 
word should become naturalized until it has been 
proved to supply a defective word in the vernac- 
ular, or to avoid a cumbrous circumlocution. 
Foreign words should never be used when there 
is a native word that expresses the same idea. 
We frequently read in the papers a notice of 
Mrs. So and so née Miss So and So. Nine per- 
sons out of ten don’t know that it means Mrs. 
So and So born Miss So and So. Now it is very 
well to use the French form, and say, Mrs. Smith 
born Peters, instead of the clumsy phrase, “ She 
that was a Peters,” or, “whose “maiden name 
was Peters,” because it is clearer and more con- 
cise ; but there is no need of a French word 
when we have an English one to express birth. 

The passion for lugging in foreign words leads 
to frequent blunders. Newspaper writers, who 
wish to be fine, instead of saying that a man’s 
dress was extravagant, say it was outre—that it 
was “beyond.” Beyond what? The French 
never use it in this way. They sometimes say a 
thing is outre-mesure (beyond all bounds), but 
they never use the qualifying word without a sub- 
stantive. But it is time to stop, though a volume 
might be written on the abuse of language. 





HARD TIMES. 

It is a noticeable fact that whenever times are 
hard, places of amusement flourish best, and mer- 
chants’ and traders’ wives are most sumptuously 
attired. At such times the brilliant balls begin 
to rattle at night-fall, the marble tables of res- 
taurants are thronged with epicures discussing 
the costliest dishes, and the theatrical managers 
grin as they run over their cash receipts. Some- 
body says, “the very desperation of skinning 
and borrowing makes people more extravagant 
when the day’s work is done ; and the wives and 
daughters of merchants find them to be most 
liberal when they can least afford to be. The 
parties themselves may not be aware of the true 
reason of this ; but it is a desire to impose upon 
them an appearance of greater prosperity than 
they are enjoying.” 





Aw op Fisu.—In the year 1497, in a fish 
pond in Suabia, a carp of prodigious size was 
found, which had in its ear a ring of copper, 
with these words, in Latin: ‘I am the first fish 
that was ever put into this pond, by the hands of 
Frederick the second, governor of the world, on 
the 5th day of October, 1230.” So that this 
carp must have lived 287 years! 





A quiet Reproor.—A silent reproof gener- 
ally makes a deeper impression than a noisy re- 
buff. When the Duke of Wellington was in the 
British Ministry, he found the chief clerk of the 
Colonial Office had not arrived at his post at nine 
in the morning, and administered a gentle hint 
by leaving his card on his desk. 





Guap or 1T.—A subscriber in a neighboring 
town writes us: ‘“Idid not think you could 
improve ‘The Flag of our Union,’ but the 
new and valuable departments which you com- 
menced last week have vastly enhanced the in- 
terest of the paper in my family circle.” 





A New Ipea.—A very gentlemanly individual, 
who had been deprived of a valuable umbrella, 
posted up the following notice: ‘‘ Who was the 
gentleman who exchanged umbrellas with us the 
other day, and forgot to leave his ?” 





Utica, N. Y.—Sixty-cight years ago the city 
of Utica was at the end of the world, and John 
Jacob Astor came there on foot, buying furs of 
the Indians he had met with on the route. 





CaruepRAL Burxep.—Christ’s Church, the 
Episcopal Cathedral, Notre Dame Street, Mon- 
treal, was lately destroyed by fire. Loss, thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. One half insured. 





Witty.—That was a capital toast that was 
given by a Yankee at the Montreal celebration. 
“ The locomotive—the only good motive for rid- 
ing @ man on a rail.’’ 





A Query.—Why ought Queen Victoria to 
mend her own broken China? You will never 
guess—because she’s Victoria Regina (Re-joiner.) 





Procress.—A submarine telegraph is propos- 
ed in Cuba to connect the island with the United 
States. Thus we go, step by step. 





A Martrs.—A martyr is a gentleman who 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Rey. Daniel Waldo, chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, is now in his 95th year. 

Centipedes are frequently found in the cab- 
bages at Honolulu. Very agreeable, certainly. 

The broad-skirted mania is fearfully on the in- 
crease in Europe and this country. 
| Nine more of Louis Napoleon’s victims have 
escaped from Cayenne. 

Some adventurous individual has purchased 
the trees and shrubbery at Mount Vernon. 

An Indian can swear only in English. There 
are no oaths in the Indian tongue. 

You cannot long keep love, the toothache, 
smoke or a cough secret. 

About $33,000 are annually expended on 
schools in Manchester, N. H. 

Mr. D. D. Kelly, of East Boston, has built a 
splendid ship, called the “Rufus Choate.” 

Mr. Dexter is hard at work on the statue of 
Gen. Warren, for the city of Roxbury. 

The Norfolk Guard is to be revived. It was 
once a splendid military corps. 

An Illinois paper speaks of a man who has 
broken every bank, jail and Sabbath for five years. 

The fifth annual meeting of the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Society was lately held in Washington. 

The Maine builders have abandoned clipper 
models, and make their ships full. 

James E. Murdoch played “ Charles Surface” 
in London for more than twenty successive nights. 

Mr. Hart, of New York, fifty years old, has 
never been out of his native city. 

It is said no torture is equal to long preven- 
tion of sleep. 

Lord Bacon says riches are no better than the 
baggage of virtue. 

George Wilkins Kendall lately shot a buck in 
Texas weighing fifty pounds. 

The Cunard Company will start a line of 
steamers between Liverpool and Alexandria. 

He that is too desirous to be loved will soon 
learn to flatter. 

During the last 25 years, 6773 men have been 
executed in Italy for political offences. 

Corporeal punishment, bad as it is, is better 
than terrifying children. 

A cry is being raised in New York against 
‘female singers in the organ loft.” 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Some of the most intellectual men the world 
has ever known have been noted for their absent- 
mindedness. One of the most remarkable ge- 
niuses of this kind was Rouelle, who has been 
called the father of French chemistry. At his 
lectures he usually employed his brother and his 
nephews as assistants, they performing his vari- 
ous experiments for him. These aids were not 
always at hand. Rouelle would then call out, 
“Nephew! eternal nephew!’ And if the eter- 
nal nephew did not make his appearance, he 
would go himself into the little back rooms of 
his laboratory to hunt up the articles he required. 
During this operation, he still continued his les- 
sons, as if his auditors were present, and usu- 
ally got through his demonstration by the time 
he got back to his rostrum. One day, being for- 
saken by his brother and his nephew, and mak- 
ing his experiments alone, he said: ‘You see, 
gentlemen, this boiler on this furnace. Well, if 
I should stop stirring it a single moment, an ex- 
plosion would follow which would blow us all up 
sky high.” Of course, he forgot to keep on 
stirring—a tremendous explosion took place, and 
two hundred young gentlemen were pitched into 
the garden. Luckily, no one was seriously hurt, 
for the greatest force of the explosion had oc- 
curred in the fireplace, and the professor got off 
with the loss of his chimney and his bob tailed 
coat. We should not care to study chemistry 
with one of these absent-minded geniuses. 





“Tue Spanisn Moor.”’—Let no lover of 
delightful reading fail to obtain and peruse the 
remarkable story now publishing in “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” thus entitled. Though written by a 
master hand—who has never before appeared in 
our publications—and though vivid and exciting 
in the extreme, yet the story is told in the most 
choice language, and is entirely unexceptionable 
in all respects. We never expect to print a more 
attractive story. Those persons who are in the 
regular receipt of “The Flag of our Union” 
and “ Ballou’s Pictorial” (sent to one address 
for $4.00 a year), are possessed of a fund of 
original reading matter that the same amount of 
money cannot procure in any other way. 





Lanp Fever 1x Kansas.—Land speculators 
appear to have got on a full head of steam in 
Kansas, and we may soon expect to hear an ex- 
plosion. A letter from Leavenworth says: “A 
lot containing 50 acres, lying half a mile from 
town, sold at private sale a day or two since for 
$11,000, and one of 53 acres for $12,000!” 





Pecciiar Aspect.—In the forests of Califor- 
nia there is no undergrowth, scarcely anywhere a 
rock ; the surfaces are as beautifully turned as if 
shaped by a landscape gardener, and dotted all 
over by myriads of flowers, more delicate, if not 
more various than any garden ever grew. 





“Tue Mysterious Miner.” —This startling 
story which we are now publishing in “The 
Flag of our Union,” is no mere fancy picture— 
it is based on literal fact! The careful reader 
has doubtless discovered this. 





Crvuns!—Send in the names and money as fast 
as obtained. Every remittance will be daly cred- 
ited to the getter-up of the club, and the whole 
added up on the first of February, and prizes 
awarded. 





Batts anp Parties.—Boston is very gay 
this winter, and assemblies occupy nearly every 
evening of each succeeding week, both public 
and private. Winter is the merry time in city life. 





Sim1Ltarity.—Love and death resemble each 
other in many points. Both of them are blind, 
both are armed with darts, and both equally cruel 





Txat’s so.—Compliments are prismatic bub- 





has no objection to a stake or a chop. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week contains the following contents : 

“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar and the Forest."’ A nov- 
ellette of great interest, by Bucens Scrise 

‘*No more among the Woodlands,’’ verses by Fray& 
Paeelove. 

“The Shadow on the Pillow,” a story by Marr A. 
LoweLt 

* Sonnet,” by Braycae D’Arrorse. 

“ Orange acd Ked,” a sketch of ireland in other years, 
by Mrs. L. 8. Goopwin 

“A Leaf from Capt. Bobstay's Log,” by Faeperice W. 
SAUNDERS. 

‘The Human Heart,” stanzas by James FRANKLIN Fits. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Armorial representation of the State of Mississippi. An 
artistic and suggestive design by Billings 

A series of pictures delineating the Boats of various 
countries—giving views of Neapolitan Boats; Hindoo 
Boats on the Ganges: Sailing Boata on the Nile; Wicker 
Boat of the Wye, and the Fiat-sterned Boat of Singapore. 

Portrait of Frederick II., King of the Two Sicilies. 

Picture of Baron Von Humboldt in bis Study. 

Scenes in the flourishing city of Lynn, near Boston— 
showing the Central Church; Railroad Station; view on 
the Beach; the High School; Moll Pitcher’s House; Ex- 
change Building; and a view on the Common. 

Portrait of Hon. Erastus Brooks, of the New York Ex- 
press 


Representation of Bourne's celebrated River Steam 
‘rain. 


A large whole page picture, representing the Empress 
Fugenie Pheasant Shooting in the Woods of Compiegne, 
France. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(G> One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


Forciqn Ltems. 


Austria is fitting out a steam frigate for the 
cireumnavigation of the globe. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the eminent nov- 
elist, has recently been elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University. 

Lady Byron, wife of the celebrated poet, has, 
by the death of the incumbent, inherited the title 
of Baroness Wentworth. 

A statue has been erected in Trafalgar Square, 
London, to the memory of Gen. Charles J. Na- 
pier, the conqueror of Scinde. 

The black sovereign of Abyssinia has organ- 
ized a system of Christianity peculiarly his own, 
and proposes to convert all Africa to it by fire 
and sword. 

An English traveller, desirous of possessing a 
memorial of Madame de Sevigne, purchased for 
the sum of eighteen thousand francs the staircase 
of her chateau at Provence. 

The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the non-conformist 
preacher, has made his re-appearance at the Sur- 
rey Gardens, London. His congregation num- 
bered about fifteen thousand. 

The adulteration and even manufacture of 
guano are practised in France to an extent which 
has provoked complaints in the journals and pe- 
titions to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The death of a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
Robert Crozier, is mentioned in the English pa- 
pers, the remarkable fact being recorded, that, 
though in his ninety-first year, he preached on 
the evening before he died. 

The king of Siam has sent the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Order of the Sun, valued at 100,000 
francs ; to the empress, pearls and precious stones, 
valued at 80,000 francs ; and to the Prince Napo- 
leon, a sabre, richly set with precious stones, 
worth 60,000 francs. Five decorations are to be 
distributed among the court. 


Dewdrops of Tisdom. 


A few nerves just on the surface of the tongue 
create most of the bustle around us. 

Remember this, girls: the secret which you 
dare not tell your mother is a dangerous secret. 

Hope is the best medicine, and fortunately it 
is in the power of every doctor to dispense it. 

The most striking characters are sometimes the 
produce of an infinity of little accidents. 

Old ideas put by for a while come out again, 
like old clothes, quite fresh, and almost as good 
as new. 

There are few tokens so truthful of a happy 
home as a display of fragrant flowers in a parlor 
window. 

Pride, though it cannot prevent the holy affec- 
tions of nature from being felt, may prevent 
them from being shown. 

Alphonse Karr, the French author, has this 
singular yet truthful motto upon his signet ring : 
“T fear only those I love.” 

We should walk through life as through the 
Swiss Mountains—where sometimes a hasty word 
may bring down an avalanche. 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings ; yet he who forms his opinion of 
himself, without knowing the powers of other 
men, is very liable to error. 

The understanding is lowered from associa- 
tion with inferiors. With equals, it attains equal- 
ity; but with superiors, superiority. He who 
calls in the aid of an equal understanding, dou- 
bles his own. 

The man who has so little knowledge of hu- 
man nature as to seek happiness by changing 
anything but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 


SHoker’s Budget. 


Why is blanc mange never fitto eat? Because 
it is generally moulded. 

Lucy Stone is a tetotaller. 
therefore be a whet-Stone. 

Why is the sofa that your father is sitting on 
like railroad stock ¢ Because it is below par. 
What is that which will make you catch cold, 
cure the cold, and pay the doctor’s bill? A 
draft. 

Why would an ow! be offended if you called 
him a pheasant? Because it would be making 
game of him. 

A critic, malignant enough to tell the truth, 
says that the most awkward thing in nature is a 
woman trying to run. 

The Dutch are as famous for bulls as the Irish. 
“T be lost two cowsh,”’ said Mynheer, “ unt, von 
vash a calf, unt two vash a bull.” 

A Yankee rather took down a cockney, the 
other day, by informing him that if England 
were a steamb@at, there are lakes in this country 
sufficiently large for her to founder on. 2 
A friend, in speaking of California, says: “ It 
you call a physician, he generally relieves you—it 
not of the disease, of your pocket-book. For 
three ‘ahems’ anda ‘ha’ I paid, in August last, 
twenty-seven dollars.” 

















Lucy cannot 


A pompous fellow made a very inadequate 
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Quill and Scissors. 

There is a “ mineral hole,” fifty feet deep, near 
the church in New Diggings, Wisconsin, and 
Miss Elizabeth Barkin fell into it while returning 
from church one Sunday evening, recently. She 
was stunned, and laid in the hole till morning, 
when she performed the difficult feat of climbing 
out alone, and without serious injury. 

There are eleven lines of steamships between 
New York and Europe, which number thirty-six 
vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 82,262 tons. 
Of these lines five are American, four British, 
one French, and one Belgique. There is to be 
a line soon from New York to Hamburg. 

It is said that the colomal government of Bar- 
badoes has recently concluded a contract with 
Messrs. Hustced & Kroehl, of New York city, to 
remove the coral reef obstructing the entrance to 
the Careenage at Bridgetown. The work will be 
prosecuted this winter. 

The assessed value of property in Washington 
city, for the year 1856, is $26,040,318, being an 
increase of $1,236,545 since the general assess- 
ment of 18! This valuation includes ground 
improvements, personal property of all kinds, 
bank and other stock. 

A very handsome pair of elks, with splendid 
antlers, recently arrived in New York from Tex- 
as. ‘They are to be used as trotters on the Union 
Race Course. They are perfectly gentle and 
well trained, very tall, and will trot a mile in 
three minutes. 

There are 551 rice plantations in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, each raising 20,000 
pounds and over. There are 16,745 tobacco es- 
tates of 3000 pounds each and over, in Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. There are 1726 in 
Maryland. 

A German, with whom Bayard Taylor formed 
a friendship, has conveyed to him, as a free gift, 
an estate near the Thuringian forest. It contains 
a beautiful residence, built in 1760 by one of the 
ministers of Ernest II. 

The “dummy ”’ engine on the Hudson River 
road, which drags the cars from and to the Thirty- 
first Street depot, works admirably, at a saving 
of just one half the expense of horses, besides 
being much safer. 

The taxes at St. John, N. B., are about one 
pound per head for the whole population. The 
working-men of the city have held a meeting 
and offered to pay ten shillings a head and no 
more. 

A new cement, a mixture of ground borax 
and gypsum, has recently been introduced. It 
is simply mixed up into a plastic consistency, 
then applied with a trowel. It soon hardens. 

The trustees of the Social Library of New 
York city have taken possession of their new 
building in University Place, and the institution 
is announced as being comfortably out of debt. 

The wearing of hoops by the ladies has in- 
creased coopers’ wages fifty cents a day. Should 
they lay aside “ artiticial blushes,” it is supposed 
that vermilion would fall in value one half. 

A city photographer has made a very important 
contribution to medical science, by adapting pho- 
tography to the representation of morbid internal 
organisms. 

In the fire which destroyed Jefferson College 
at Canonsburg, Pa., lately, the library of over 
10,000 volumes was burnt. The total loss is 
near $50,000. 

The celebrated dry goods house of Mr. Stew- 
art, in Broadway, New York, import annually 
$10,000,600 worth of goods. 

Mr. Buchanan has decided to make his head- 
quarters at the National Hotel, in Washington, 
previous to his inauguration. 

There are at present six hundred omnibuses 
in the city of New York, with 3600 horses at- 
tached to the business. 

Mr. S. G. Goodrich thinks Percival the poet 
was injured by studying and admiring Byron, 
when a young man. 

Mr. Heine, the artist of the Japan expedition, 
has received from the king of Prussia the order 
of the Red Eagle. 

A man can walk through Lord Rosse’s teles- 
cope with an umbrella spread above his head. 
It has been done. 

The scarlet fever has recently committed great 
ravages among the children of our city. It is*a 
feartul scourge. 

Twenty dollars a month for army officers of 
all grades is the advance recommended to Con- 
gress. 

G. P. R. James opened the Winter Course of 
Lectures before the Maryland Institute. 

A new jail is to be built at Port Gibson, Miss., 

at a cost of $20,000. 

The population of Cuba is now estimated at 
1,446,602 souls. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph ©. Brooks 
to Mias Annie KR Sawyer. 
By Kev Mr. Williams, Mr. P. W. Doonir, of Somerville, 
to Miss M: t Gerrin. 
By Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin F. Welch to Miss 
Helen M. Wilson 
By Rev. Mr. Uruft, Mr. Henry P. Sampson to Miss Mar- 
garet A. Mead. 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Solon H. Tenney, Esq to Miss Mary 
E. Bartlett. 
By Kev Dr. Adams, Mr. James H. Fairbanks to Mise 
Anna M. Gibbs. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. Warren P. 
Choate, of 8outh Boston, to Mies Mary A. Tibbetts. 
At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Bdmund P. Park- 
er to Miss Helen C. Bingham 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Henry F. Woods 
to Mise Lucy A. Magoun 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr Smith, Mr. U. Albert Harvey to 
Mies Annie C. Curtis. 
At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr. John E. Wallis to 
Mise Eliza A. Foster. 
At Essex, by Rev. Mr Prince, Mr. Gustavus 8. Perkins 
to Miss Edvak Burnbam. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Alexander 
Henderson to Miss Rarah E. Fors 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Dr. Withington, Mr. Edwin 
P. Noyes to Mies Ellen J. Tenney 
At Bordentown. N. J , by Rev. Mr. Goodno, Mr. Edward 
Clift to Mise Hattie C. Taylor. 

At Leaksvilie. N. C., Mr. Charlies E Kluge, of Se- 
lem, N. C.. to Mins Sarah L. Pollard. of Mariboro’, Mass 


Deaths. 


In this city, Thomas Ivers Parker, M.D.,72: Mr. Rob- 
ert Davis, 49; Mr. Howard D. Marshall. 27; Miss Eliza L 
Felt, 44; Mr. Benjamin Patterson, 47; Mr. John Hughes, 
of Addison, Me., 21; Mre. Betsey Gove Robbins. 60, Mr 
Thomas Bartlett, 89; Mr. Thomas McHugh, 51; Widow 


Mre ; 
Seth Sprague, 69; Mr. 6 Whipple. 23. 
At Coatlessows Mr Caleb | mes, 70. 
At Dorchester, Widow Ann Tremiett, 63 
At Brookline, Miss Lacy T. Clark, 39 


At Milton, Mre —. dane, wife of Mr. Thomas W 


At Needham. Mine Mary Ann Howland, 3) 

At Lyan, Mra. Selina Newhall. —&, Mr. John W. Hal- 
lowell. 20; Mr. Amos B. Bancroft, 4; Rev. Epes Davis 
formerly of Gloucester, &2 

At Dedham, Mis« Joanna Daven _ 16 











offer for a valuable property, and, calling the 
next day for an answer, inquired if the owner 
had entertained his proposition. “ No,’’ replied 
the other; “your proposition has entertained 
a 

A little girl, on hearing her mother say that she 
intended to go to a bali, and to have her dress | 
trimmed with bugles, innocently inquired if the | 
bugles would all blow up while she danced. “O 
no; your father wil! do that when he discovers | 





bles blown with the aid of soft soap. 


that I bought them,” said the mother. | 


At Sterling, Mr. Enos Loring, 77 
At Weymouth. Capt. Stephen Bicknell, 7% 
At Coneord, Widow Lacy Lee, #1 
At Salem, Widow Sarsh Putnam, 73; Mr. Thomas 
Norseworthy, 99 

At Pepperell, Mre Rachel, widow of the late Mr. Samuel 
Grage. 

At Woreester, Mrs. Saliy Pratt, 7] 

At Newburyport, Mre. Elica A Keyes [% 

At New Bedford, Mr Nathaniel R Pierce. 2) 

At Holden, Mrs. Judith B., widow of the late Mr. David 
Holbrook. % 


At Nantucket, Capt. Reuben G Pinkham 
At Warwick, Justus Rosell. Keg , % 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
ALONE. 


BY i. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


lam ionely, ] am weary, 

Weary of the hours that bring 
No rehef to break the dreary 

Chains that round my spirit cling 
There was once a fairy spirit 

Smiling on the path I trod, 
Wooing onward, wooing near it, 

Till ambition grew a god! 


Ah, those moments! I remember 
How they thriiled me to the core 
How, like weet winds in September, 
They were laden with a store 4 
Of perfume, and thought. and passion, 
Centered in ife’s idol star,— 
In a star whose fickle orbit 
Wandered off in regions far! 


Years of sadness, years of sorrow 
How they burn into my heart 

Gay 1 seem, but every morrow 
Lends new paugs to every smart 

Clouds and storms hang ever o'er me 
In the thorny way 1 go; 

And the fates still hold before me 
Their intensest cup of woe 


Yet the sunshine and the feeling 
Of the young, the fair, and gay, 
Over my spirit will come stealing 
Sometimes, like the light of day 
In a cavern, whose uncertain 
Vapors cloak in dark and gloom— 
Lifting up the murky curtain 
Off my spirit’s withered bioom ' 


“Tis but the flashing of the setting 
Sun, ere he sinks to rest 

In his couch of splendor, fretting 
All the hangings in the west; 

Yet a hope, like sunbeams, flashes 
Now and then across the sea, 

And, amid the storm that crashes, 
Whispers sweetest words to me! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WIFE: 
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TEMPTATION AND FORGIVENESS. 


BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 

Ar an open window of a fine old mansion on 
the banks of the Hudson, a young girl sat look- 
ing out upon the glory of the sunset. Summer's 
bright ministers were weaving a beautiful robe 
for the rejoicing earth, and the genial air was 
laden with freshness and perfume. Yet amid all 
this brightness and surpassing beauty, young 
Annie Earle was very sad, and her dark eyes 
seemed looking berond the scenes of outward 
nature, striving to pierce the thick veil which 
shrouded the future. 

Not faultless in form and feature was Annie, 
bui she was very lovely, with her pure white 
brow, above which the brown hair lay in wavy 
masses, and her soul-full eyes of darkest hazel. 
Many would have passed by a picture of such 
quiet, unpretending grace, to gaze upon more 
brilliant gems; but those who knew her, and 
appreciated the excellence and purity of her 
character, loved her very dearly. To them she 
was beautiful, and her loving smile and gentile 
words had ever a more potent charm than mere 
symmetry of person can bestow. 

Twelve months had been numbered with those 
already recorded with the past, since Annie met 
and loved Henry Browning, and the days had 
glided by so full of blessedness that the sweet 
joys of this life seemed to her young heart al- 
most a fitting foretaste of the bliss to come. But 
now three weeks had passed since her lover left 





her, on pressing business, as he said, which could 
not be delayed, and she had received but one 
brief message from him. The morrow was to 
have witnessed their bridal. Need we wonder 
that deep sadness stole into the young girl’s soul, 
as she mused upon these things? She has not a 
thought of doubt of her lover’s truth and honor, 
to darken her peace, but a weight seemed press- 
ing upon her heart, which she tried in v to 
reason away. The sun went down, and the soft 
twilight lent a mystic beauty to the quiet scene ; 
and yet Annie sat at the window, motionless and 
still. But now the hot tears were falling fast 
upon the slender hands which were clasped list- 
lessly before her, and the bright head was bowed 
upon her breast. Just then there came a low tap 
at the door, and an elderly lady entered, and ad- 
yancing to the window, threw a letter into Annie's 
lap. 

“Cheer up, darling !—joy cometh in the morn- 
ing,’’ said the lady, and stooping, she drew her 
towards her, and pressed a fond kiss upon the 
maiden’s brow. 

“Q, mother dear, you always bring me joy!” 
cried Annie, rapturousiy, as she gazed upon the 
superseription of the letter, in the dear hand- 
writing which she knew so well. 

The note ran thus : 






“Dearest AnniE,—I will be with you in the 
morning, and will then explain everything. Till 
then, when I can call you my own, and ever, I 
am your devoted Henry.” 

The morning dawned in brightness, and Annie, 
with all her forebodings forgotten, moved lightly 
about, with her own hands perfecting every ar- 
rangement for the reception of her lover, and the 
momentous event which was to follow. <A few 
hours, and a happy wife, she gazed into her 
young husband’s face with a look of confiding 
tenderness and perfect love, which told how truly 
she had given to his care the keeping of her hap- 
piness for life. And as he folded her to his bo- 
som, and called her his own, Henry Browning 
felt that few men were so blest as he, and ti 
earth held not a richer treasure than his darling 
Annie. 

The young couple were blessed with an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods, and as ther com- 
menced their new life in the beautiful home whici: 
had been their bridal gift from Mr. Earle, the 
future smiled before them with « cloudless skr. 
One long summer-day of happiness and love 
seemed to have dawned upon them, and they 

bought not that clouds might gather in the sun- 
ny sky, and wintry storms succeed the joyous 
summer. Q, blessed trust that lives in the pres- 


confiding in love for the future! 











Blessed 





«ees THE FLAG OF OUR URIGN. =s=> 


indeed is it, whem of its fulness strength is bern 
within the soul, to go forward unshrinkingly 
should the storms comre, waiting in patient hop: 
till the sunlight shines again. Weeks and months 
‘ id still the love-light in Annie Brown- 
ing’s house was undimmed, and nightly, on 
« thanked the Giver for her full 
cuj 3 prayed that she might worthils 
fulfil a sweet duties. And to Henry 
Browning, “the dearest spot of earth’? was 





bended k 








home, and his gentle wife, the presiding genius 








im the embodiment of somethir 
purer und holier than he had known in life 





vefore. 

. ht nie, darling, I am almost provoked,” said 
the young husband, as he entered Annie’s room 
one bright day in the early spring. 

She looked up wonder 
she inquired what had happened to distress him. 

“Nothing, only that our Paradise is to be in- 
truded upon. Read that.’”’ And he handed her 
a letter, and stood watching the varying expres- 
sion of her countenance, as she read. 

It was a delicately folded and perfumed epistle, 
written in a fine, lady-like hand, and announced 





ingly into his face, as 


the intention of the writer to do herself the plea- 
sure of visiting cousin Henry and his wife. It 
was signed “Irene Cadell.” 

“And who is this lady?” asked Annie, as she 
folded and returned the letter. “I never knew 
that you had relatives of that name.” 

“Nor I, either, for that matter, Annie; but 
Trene always insisted that there was a distant rela- 
tionship between the families that entitled her to 
call me cousin. Some venerable great-uncle of 
hers was fourth cousin to my great-aunt, I sup- 
pose, or something of that sort. Mr. Cadell 
owns one of the finest estates in Virginia, and I 
have often been at his house.” 

“But why should his daughter, uninvited, pay 
us @ visit /”’ inquired Annie. 

“Tam sure I cannot tell, unless it may be that 
she is to accompany her father on one of his bus- 
iness tours to the North, and thinks it may be 
more agreeable to pass the time with us than in 
the city. You will join me in writing to wel- 
come her, will you not, Annie? It will not be 
for long, and then we shall so much the more 
enjoy being left to ourselves again.” 

“Certainly, Henry: any friend of yours will 
be welcome to my home,”’ replied his wife. 

The letter of invitation and welcome was writ- 
ten and despatched, and in due time Miss Cadell 
arrived at “‘ Browning Hail,” as Annie had play- 
fully christened their home. 

It was a lovely evening in May, and the young 
moon looked down in quiet beauty, while the 
Stars were taking their allotted stations in the 
heavens, and the balmy air seemed laden with 
messages of rest and peace to soul and body. It 
just such an evening as we have all experi- 








enced, when the extreme beauty of outward na- 
ture thrills to the inmost core of our being, and 
we fee] it a joy to live, that Annie stood at her 
window and watched the graceful movements of 


Miss Cadell, 





as she advanced up the broad avy- 





enue which led to the house. Henry had met 
their guest at the station, and the uncommon 
loveliness of the night had tempted them to 
walk home. The lady had removed her hat as 
they approached the house, and the sweet moon- 
light rested like a glory upon her head, and lent 
additional iustre to eyes of the deepest midnight 








hue. Annie thought she had never looked upon 
so beautiful a creature, and when a light, silvery 
laugh rang out upon the clear air, and a sweet 
n Annie ‘—] 
ent to meet her,” she forgot her natur- 
al timidity, and bounding down the steps, she 
clasped her in her arms, and kissed her ripe lips 
much enthusiasm as even a lover of the 
sterner sex could have done. 





voice exclaimed, “ Where is cou 








am impa' 





With as 





home, her word was law. Her mother was as 
haughty and imperious as herself, but they never 


came in collision, for Irene was Mrs. Cadel!'s 





vr, 
gra 






idol, and she even felt a ki of pride in 
} 





her every wist: owever 





nreasoua 





might be. 
Mr. Cadel! was at heart a just and trae man 
but long before Irene arrived at womanhood, he 
had learned that to submit to the requirements 
of his greedy wife was his only safe course, if he 


would not have his home a scene of cor 





broils. 


“J brought you your fortune, Mr. Ca- 


1 are,” had been ruz 





dell; J made you w 


in his ears too often for him to doubt that in his 


own home he was looked upon as a necessary 
encumbrance, rather than loved and respected as 
a husband. 

So the years passed, and his locks whitened 
while the one sorrow was eating ever at his heart. 
But Irene’s love should be his solace, and in 
some measure repay him for her moi 
Bur the lovelr 
panded into the brilliant woman, and still the 





’s harsh- 





ness, so he reasoned. d ex- 


ation 
All too litt 
of his gentle spirit had been given to his child, 
and in the evening of his days, he was forced to 


old man’s heart thirsted in vain for apprec 





y 
from those of his own household. le 


& 


acknowledge to himself that his hopes were but 
as dust. 

Against her father’s wishes, Irene had deter- 
mined to visit the home of Henry Browning ; 
but he could not prevent it, and so had accom- 
panied her to the city, where he had business to 
transact, and seen her safely on board the train 
which in a few hours would take her to her desti- 
nation. We have seen her safe arrival there, 
and the impression which her brilliant beauty 
made upon young Annie Browning. And now 
to resume our story. 

Immediately after breakfast was over, Irene 
excused herself and retired to her room. Anger 
and pain were struggling in her heart, and dis- 
appointed vanity and self-love urged on the con- 
test, until unwomanly rage was the victor, and 
she vowed to be revenged upon him who had 
wounded her. 

Two years before, she had first met Henry 
Browning, and with all the fierce passion of her 
ungoverned nature, she loved hi He was 
pleased with the lovely Virginian, and perliaps a 
little flattered by the preference which the proud 
belle showed for him ; but his heart was untouch- 
ed. Yet with the blind wilfulness of her great 
self-love, Irene would not believe that his atten- 
tions to her were only prompted by the inherent 
politeness and gallantry of a gentleman; but he 
must love her—he should love her. 








So, through 
her wily schemings, her father contracted busi- 
ness relations with Browning, who in conse- 
quence became a frequent visitor at her home. 
Here, he only saw her in her gentler moods, 
when love for him, and a desire to please, made 
her seem the personification of womanly good- 
ness as well as beauty. But his heart was away 
with gentle Annie, and Irene was to him no 
more than any other lively and brilliant woman 
of his acquaintance. 

But even when the tidings of his marriage 
reached her, Irene would still believe that his 
heart was hers, and acting upon this absorbing 
thought, she forgot her maidenly delicacy, and 
invited herself to his house, that she might 
dwell once more in the light of his presence. 
No thought was there in her heart of the dark 
shadow she might bring upon that home, no pity 
for the wife who lived but in her fond hus 
smiles. 

“He shall be mine! I swear it by all the 








wnd’s 


| ministers of sweet revenge !’’ she hissed between 


. “o , . . ! 
“Well done! little wife,” laughingly exclaim- 


ed her husband ; “you have entirely superseded 
the necessity of a formal introduction. How- 
ever, it must be done. Miss Irene Cadell, allow 
me to present to you my dearly beloved wife, 
Annie Browning, and may the star of your 
friendship never wane.”” And so, gaily laughing 
and chatting, they entered the house. 

“Henry, why did you not tell me that Irene 
was so very beautiful ?”’ asked Annie, as she and 
her husband awaited the appearance of Miss Ca- 
dell, in the breakfast parlor, the next morning. 

“ Because, little wife,’”? answered he, as he 
placed his arm about her waist, and drew her to 
him ; > I never thought of it. And 
then she is not so very beautiful, after all.” 

“O, Henry!” exclaimed the young wife, with 
a look of astonishment; “not beautiful! I 
think she is really splendid. What magnificent 
hair and eyes she has !—and her complexion is 
so rich and clear; and her teeth se white. In 
short, I think her the most regally beautiful wo- 





man I ever saw.’ 

“Why, little wife, how enthusiastic you are. 
I believe you have actually fallen in love with 
Irene, at first sight. But to me, Annie darling, 
one glance of love from your pure eyes is more 
precious, one smile from you more beautiful and 
lovely, than al! her charms. I suppose she is a 
fine-looking woman, but hers is not the style of 
loveliness to win my admiration. I could never 
love such a woman as Miss Cadell. Give me 
my darling Annie!’ And he pressed a fond 
kiss upon the pure white forehead of his wi 
whose genti 














loveliness appeared so much more 
attractive from contrast with their brilliant 





guest. 

Irene Cadell stood just without the open door, 
and listened to this conversation. 
the wife’s encomiums or the husband's criticisms 


Not a word of 


had been lost, and in the brie? moment which 
passed ere she presented herself before them, her 
plans were iaid. But not a trace of annoyance 
or unusua! emotion was visible upon her features, 
as she gave and received the morning greetings, 

nd the breakfast passed pleasantly, Annie each 





moment discovering something new to love and 
admire in her beautiful guest. 

In truth, Irene Cadell was a glorious creature, 
in outward seeming, but the inner life was as a 
waste desert, or rather an untended garden, 
where grew, not sweet, fresh flowers, but noxious 
weeds and plants, whose poisonous aroma might 
diffase pain and death. Self-willed and vain, 
she had long looked upon herself as being per- 
fect in beauty and attractiveness, and im her own 


her closed teeth, as with hands tightly clasped, 
she paced the floor of her apartment. “ He 
shall be mine! He shall love me yet, in spite of 
that milk-faced baby, whom he calls his wife! 
He shall fee! the fierce strivings of a passion as 
deep as mine! He shall acknowledge the power 
of the beauty which now he scorns, and sue at 
my feet for the love he has rejected. Courage, 
Irene Cadell! You never yet were foiled, and 
Henry Browning shall be yours !’’ 

O, woman! QO, lowly fallen and debased! 


| For thee the joys of Paradise were lost; for thee 


the depths of infamy are dared, and reached. 
O, woman! QO, loving, suffering, rue woman— 
my mother’s holy name,—for thee the gates of 
heaven are opened, and man aspires to gain 
them ! 

The fiery storm of passion spent its force, and 
Irene stood before her mirror, arranging her 
magnificent hair, calm and lovely, as if no whir!- 
wind of rage had swept over and distorted her 
beautiful features. 
very queen in her regal beauty, as she completed 
her toilet, and surveyed herself with a proud 
smile of satisfaction. 

“J dare the consequences,” she said, as she 
turned away. “ He cannot resist me, and IJ will 
yet drink a long, sweet draught of love. such as 
Annie Browning never even dreamed of.”’ 

Descending to the parlor, she entered noise- 
lessly, and stealing up behind Annie, put her 
arm round her and kissed her, laughing the 
while at Annie’s start of surprise; then drawing 
her to the mirror, she exclaimed : 

“See here, cousin, I have a fancy that you 
and I look very much alike. Don’t you think 
so?” Then turning to Henry, still keeping 


Tall and erect she stood, a 








Annie close at her side, she said, exultingiy, as 
she met his look of admiration % How is it, 
Cousin Henry, will you flatter my vanity br 
agreeing with me ?” 

The artful girl knew well that Annie’s quiet 
graceful loveliness could bear no comparison 
with her own splendid beauty, and she wished to 
draw Mr. Browning’s attention to the fact in 
such a manner that he could not be indifferent to 
it; but he only drew his wife to his side, and 
gazed lovingly into her blushing fare, as he 
replied 

“Annie is my delicate lily, my sweet forge:- 
me-not, my white rose, which J] love and cherist 
the dearest of al! flowers. You, Irene, are the 
lofty and splendid dah! he regal flower which 
overlooks the lowlier ones, and challenges the 
admiration of every passer-by.”’ 

“Thanks, my gallant cavalier! You have 
made mine not an enviable fate, for none love 
the towering dahlia, though al! admire it: bril- 





liant hues. Far rather would I] be like the 
prairie rose, which clings to the object which 


reads abroad 






supports its delicate branc 








the whole 





its fragrant blossoms, ti air is redo 
lent of perfume, and we dove the beauty which 
hlesse ns *? 

esses US 





Her eves were filled with a soft, humid light 





like uushed tears, as she spoke, and to Henr 


Browning, a new beauty in-T-ene was that mo- 
ment revealed 


“IT will observe her,” he thought: “she will 
” 


be an interesti 





r study 





hing audibly, Irene turned away and seated 
herself at the piano. Lightly running her white 
fingers over the keys, she touched a few minor 
chords, then her rich voice blended with the 
tones, and she sung a wild and plaintive melody. 
But even as the despairing wailing of a forsaken, 
broken heart died on the air, her matchless voice 
rang out a thrilling, jovous strain, and the peal- 
ing notes of gladness and triumph swelled up- 
ward till the room seemed filled with clarion 
voices. 

“ Annie, dear,”’ she said, abruptly, as she turn- 
ed from the instrument, “I fee! in a strange, wild 
mood to-day. <A fleet canter across the park 
would do me good. Have you a fancy for 
riding ?” 

“Yes, dear Irene ; 
will go immediately. It will be delightful this 
bright morning. : 

“Indeed, ladies, this is a very fine arrange- 
ment,” said Henry, laughing, “to leave me out 
entirely. Am I not to be permitted to accom- 
pany you?” 

“O, yes, Henry,” said Annie, eagerly. “ You 
know I am but a novice as yet in horsemanship, 
and I must net ride without my teacher.” 

“No, little wife, I cannot quite trust you yet,” 


he returned, gazing fondly into the sweet face of | 


his young wife. ‘But away with you, ladies, 
and prepare for the ride, while I order the 
horses.” 

The ladies were soon ready, and the horses 
awaited them at the door. 

“Trene,” said Browning, as he joined them, 
“which will you ride my wild, dashing Omar, 
or Whitefoot the gentle? Both are full of spirit, 
but Omar | 
makes hi 
manage.” 

“O, let me have Omar, if you please,” cried 
Irene. “Perhaps I can subdue the tiger. At 
all events, I should like to try.” 

“My noble Selim for me,” suid Annie, as her 
husband assisted her into the saddle. “I can 
trust him, and ] have none of Irene's ambition 
to train a tiger.” 





spice of the tiger in him, which 





sometimes difficult for a lady to 


“ Or to conquer 2 world,” said Irene, laughing, 
as she sprang lightly to her seat. 

One touch of her whip and Omar's fore feet 
were reared high in the air. 

“Loosen the reins, for heaven’s sake! or he 
will fall on you,”’ cried Henry, excitedly. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Irene. “I have seen 
horses before, sir knight, and I prefer that this 
one shall play the biped for a moment ionger, at 
least.” 

Curbing him with a strong and practised hand, 
she kept the proud animal rearing aloft, while 
she retained her graceful seat, with perfect cool- 
ness and seli-possession. 


Annie, in an agony of fear, begged her to de- | 





sist before he killed her, but Henry looked on in 
undisguised admiration. He saw that the bold 
girl held the horse in perfect subjection, and he 
was struck with the magnificent beauty of the 
picture which they presented. 

Omar's glossy black coat was fiecked with 
foam from his galled mouth, and his large eyes 
gleamed with a savage brightness; while Irene 
sat motionless as @ statue upon his back, an ex- 
uliant smile upon her lips, with a steady hand 


keeping the fretted animal in his uuuatural posi- | 


tion. Her hair, black as the darkest night, lay 
in soft, wavy masses above her forehead, beneath 


which her beautiful eyes shot forth beams of | 


starry light. The rich blood mantied her cheek 
with a warm glowing hue, and between the full 
red lips, slightly parted, gleamed the white, even 
teeth. 

Henry Browning sat motionless upon his horse, 
fascinated by her brilliant beauty, which had never 
before impressed him as now. Irene’s quick per- 
ception noted the effect of her artful manage- 
ment, and she was satisfied. ‘“ Twice this morn- 
“ Bravo! 





ing I have moved him,” thought she. 
Irene Cadell, you will succeed.” 

Giving her horse the rein, and touching him 
lightiy with the whip, the chafed and excited ani- 
mal bounded away like the wild steed of the 
desert. 

“Catch me if you can,” Irene shouted, while 
a silvery iaugh rang out upon the morning air. 

“Come, Annie, that wild girl will get her neck 
broken,” said Henry. “‘ We must overtake her.” 

But Annie was not a practised horsewoman, 
and Selim’s rapid motion was exceedingly irk- 
some to her. She turned pale, and checked her 
horse. 

“Henry, I cannot ride so fast,” she said 
“but if it is necessary, you can leave me and 
find Irene. 

“I do not like to leave you, Annie,” replied 
her husband, but his impatience was illy con- 
cealed, and Annie urged him not tw mind her, 
as she could do very wel! until he came back 
And waving his hand 
to her, he dashed away and was soon out of 
sight. 

Annie Browning was too pure-minded herself, 
to suspect that all was not quite as it should tb, 
but a pang did shoot through her heart when she 
saw her husband for the first time willimply leave 
her to join another. But ali other feelings were 
forgotten in her love for him and her rejoicing 


“Well, good-by, then.” 


pride, when, in a few moments, she saw the run- 
aways returning, flushed with the exercise of 
their rapid ride. Henry seemed so happy and 
buoyant in spirits, and Annie thought she had 
never seen him look so handsome 

Leisurely the party preceeded on their rid: 
about the grounds, laughing and chatting im the 
pavest rts, until] at length Irene challenged 
Annie to a trial of speed, saving that it froze her 
blood to ride at that snail’s pace 





“Nay, Irene, 1 am but m the rudiments of © 


if you would like it, we——returned. Irene, hay 


horsemanship as yet ; I] cannot compete success 





fully with so accomplishe 
self,”’ replied Annie 
“Well, then, I will not bh strennons: bat 


© eqQuCSstrian as Your 


have you no gallant knight who will take up the 
glove in vour behalf?” 
“ Your must obedient, lady,” said Henry, 


bewing low. “If fair Annie will allow me, 1 





will enter the lists in her behalf.” 
“As you please, Henry,” said his wife, and 
the next moment she was alone. 


The fieet horses seemed almost to fly, as they 





their feet, and the 
white plumes of Trene’s hat floated out like ban 


spurned the earth benea 
ners on the air. Yet a moment Annie gazed, 
and then only the soft green sward. the over- 
arching trees and the silent sky, met her view | 
A strange sensation of sadness came over her 
spirit, as she rode slowly along amid the still- 
ness, but she drove it resolutely away, and fol- 
lowed on in the path the riders had taken, think- 
ing she should soon meet them returning for her. 
But when she came to the gate which opened | 
into the public road, and saw fresh tracks of 


| 
| 
| 


horses’ feet, and the gate swinging open, she 
turned her horse’s head, and retraced her steps 
towards home. 

Two hours passed before Irene and Henry 
g the fleeter horse, had 
led him a long distance into the country before 
she suffered him to overtake her, and then, fasci- 
nated by her witty and brilliant conversation, he 
forget the wife who was waiting his coming at 
| home, and kept on unti! Irene, herself, proposed 
returning. “‘ For,’’ said she, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible sneer, and a curl of the rosy lip, “ vou, 


} 
j 
} 
| 








patiern husband as you are, must not be caught 
displeasing your wife, as you will be sure to de 
if you are not soon at home.” 

There was a triumphant gleam in Irene’s eyes, 
that made Henry color as lhe mei her glance, 
when Annie met them at the door, and anxiously 
inquired the cause of their detention. 

“Ha! ha! don’t let him slip away from you 
again, Cousin Annie,” she laughed ; “he may 
get lost if he ventures so far without you.”” And 
‘lightly kissing her hand to them, she passed on 
| to her room. 

Secure from observation, she threw herself 
into a chair, and gave free vent to her feelings. 

“So, so—the leaven works,” she said. “ My 
task will be an easier one than I supposed. 
Twice to-day I have taken him from her side, 
and soon he shall come at my lightest bidding. 
He thinks he loves her, but I will teach him 
what it is to love. I will cause the fierce lava 
stream of passion to flow over Lis soul as now it 
The eagle mates not with the 

dove, and only Irene Cadell is fitted to be the 

mate of Henry Browning. Away remorse !—I 

will not feel it. He shall be mine.” 
| Day after day passed, and still, silently and 
surely, the temptress was weaving her toils 
about the heart of the man whom she had sworn 
to bring to her feet. Ai first, Aunie accompanied 
them in their daily rides, as Henry desired it, but 
| they always left her to return alone, and soon any 

slight pretext was a sufficient excuse to them for 
| her remaining at home. Irene was very afiec- 
| tionate in her deportment towards her, but now 
the young wife shrank with a secret dread from 
her caresses, and felt as if one hour of uninter- 
rupted communication with her husband—such 
as she used to enjoy—would ease the weary pain 
| at her heart more than ai! things else. 

But even that was denied her; for when Irene 
| Was not present, Henry seemed moody aud sad, 
| so utterly unlike bis former self, that the little 
| time Annie passed alone with him only increased 
| her suffering. She begyed of him to tell her 
| what troubled him; if she lad in any way of- 
fended him ;—bui he turned from her with impa- 
tient words that deejly wounded her gentle spirit, 
and she dared not again approach him. 

The summer was wearing away, and stil! Lrene 
Cadell remained at Browning Hall. But the 
fulfilment of her schemes and Lopes was rapidly 
| Spproaching; she knew that Heury Browning 
loved her, though in words he hud never told 
her so. But even this last barrier of silence 
must be broken, and she resolved to hasten the 
crisis. Day by day young Annie Browning was 
| fading before her eyes; day by day her step 
| grew slower, and her sweet eves heavier with 

tears; but the proud woman's purpose faltered 

not. 
| Ii was an evening lovely as those we some 
| times dream of when good ang 

us—the anniversary of the 1 
| Browning had first said to sw 


scorches mine. 






s watch about 
when Henry 
Annie Earle, 
“TJ love you,” and gathered her bright head for 
the first time to his bosom 
suffering from a@ violent headache, the conse- 
quence of many a sleepless n 
cenering day 


Annie had retired, 
ight and anxious, 


Alone in the spacious parlor by the open win- 
dow, sat the master of ti 









tiful home, look- 
ing out upon the sparkling ‘ing waters of 
on beneath the 
He was trving to think, but amid 
all his reveries, only one imnpression was distinct 


the Hudson, eas they hurried 
moonlit sky. 





A radiant form seemed throned within his inmost 
ueart, and flashing, glorious eves from shrub and 
tree, and shinging wave, looked deep into his 
own. 

“ Henry ” 

He turned at the low spoken name. and Irene 
stood before him 
diantly beautiful as now, when her deep eves 
met his Own, with passion-kindied glances, and 
the splendid head seemed a du 
dem of light, as the pale moon kissed the shin- 
ing braids of her hair. 

“Irene!” he said, eageriy, extending hx hand, 


“J have not seen you befure w-day. Why have 


Never had she looked so r= 


crowned witt 


you kept yourself so secludes 

“J stayed in my room, that ] migtt complete 
my preparations for J 
the dawn, I leave Brow: 





partare 7 


ing Hall 

“Irene, why such hast Surely, you are but 
iesting.” 

“Whr such haste, Henr: Ar 
was low and thrill 


+ morrow, with 


her voree 








as she spoke 
Better for m- 
would it have been had J] never set fue withm 
these walls ; better for me had I never seer 


face 


Surely 





it is 8 useless Question wr peace 






your 























AY 





She vered her face ¥ 
ed against the winders 
frame gaivernmg wah so 
was the last movermen 
and if she tailed the Un 
Chri, vr fret 

lreme ' Irene tik 
shoulder a» he spake, at 
the moonlyet liomor « 
with the unholy passes 
IDs ixoetm, mia the f 
a comuming fr 
1 gw frou uu.” she se 
tones, “because I car 
dwelling mast henoeiort 
me. Henry Browning, 1 
—wr part fores 
“Lrene! Lrene! i must 


agen! And thus 1 see 





Throw ing fue artis als 
drew her to him, and co. 
brow with berning Kisses 

“|i w done, lrene ; the 
1 love vou deeply—panse 
without you,” 
and «til! 
with but the suient myrht 


Hours passed 


Watlclily Mar alove 
She had truamphed ' 
in this one bref, guilty d 
waning hours warned the 
cessary, and then Lrene's 
aud he protuased, far he 
and country, and seek i 
unclouded happiness whiel 

tw enjoy im this 

A week later and Henr 
ments were perfected, and 
nature, he and 
Browning Hal! 

And dil po thought of 


had blighted bring remorse 


shrouding 


bee; beat he was Like one 
BCU £ nly of his chyrors 
Whose smperous nature ¢ 
ton, and ie ham but one « 
would hope to possess ber 
When Annie arose the t 
found a note addressed & 
tabrir Such were it 





conk 

“When vou read this 
awey. | am gomg with | 
at liberty to enjoy our mu 
1 am sorry te cause vou 
you canmet love me ae dee 

cannot live without he 
good wile to me, Annie, » 
vou will pray for him whe 
eave en large part of my pr 
disposal, and you will me 
be mo obstacle m the wa 
divorce from ily 


Not « sych nora groan e 
ture’s lips as she compretx 
her crue! desertion, bat wt 
gat, as if frozen. or turned + 
when hours had passed, « 
chanically about her dutic 
ed her hand to her bread, a 
expression in ber eves, wh 
Sot Was tottenng upon her 
day passed 

At evening a messenger 
vevt Mra. Browning tad 
had been thrown from hb 
ously myured. Then car 
tears, and her reason was 
qjour time Wee wasted | 
Sending up from ber crus} 
God would sustain her in ' 
ony, she wemt quietiy abot 
the few needful prepmrata 
in an hour's time she wa 
the messenger who had ber 

Ere the morning dawn 
bed of him upon whose fe 
™. 
comoous of ber prosenee 
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never look again. J 





o darling wife, whe. 
Secined threatened wah eon 
even hu love could not a 
beg of Irene to fon 
had meditated agai 





pence. The guilty 
ext row 
peer: 
released from ite clawer ter 

On the night of their fly 
mile from Breening By 





whoee eon 


taken flight, ar beret tes 
overiurned the carriage, 
pant to the gromnd with « 
lrews never spoke agere 
a den he aotne connirrn 
fr only recovered from tn 
later, & rave im the wildest 
the merest acrident that t 
learned the mame of the w 
Anne war appreed of tne 
Kot a trare of the be 
possession of whuek Trew 
Ginne\—remained when 
prepared for burial. | 
cut and bruwed that ¢ 
Giseover no rescmislan 
the ewellen and dimcelorer 
ber agonized gure and why 
“Barr my dead awer fron 
Por many weary dave H 
ere suspended be « 
every momen! threatened ¢ 
the crew of that fearful bee 


cfiferti+ pope 


wilt take am hour? Ue 


Cotet vat? ® * 
Rineiwnny « tt ‘ 
haar haters sitet ge 
etrrre us rmperuchetie © 


the heomr of that dread + 


rewar 

Anme—m: wile“ The 
he hed epeken ener comm 
he toot vet bend clow & 


be war foellc a an infew 
fal dream, my darling | 
an” 


“Sieep now Gear Her: 


SN 





‘annot compete success- | | 
i an equestrian as your- | 
not be 


but 


take up the 


strenuous ; 
ht who will 
t, lady,” said 
.nnie will 
behalf.”’ 

wry,” said and ; 
; alone. | 
i almost to fly, as they 


Henry, 
allow me, I 


his wife, 


ith their feet, and the 
rat floated out like ban- 
moment Annie gazed, | 
green sward, the over- 
ent sky, met her view 
sadness came over her 


amid the still- 
solutely away, and fol- 
‘iders had taken, think- 
them returning for her. 
the gate which opened 
d saw fresh 
te swinging 
and retraced 


y along 


tracks of 
open, she 
her steps 


fore Irene and Henry 
the fleeter horse, had 
ato the country before | 
ike her, and then, fasei- =| 
iliant conversation, he 
waiting his coming at 
Irene, herself, proposed 
he, with a searcely per- 
_ of the rosy lip, ‘‘ you, 
, must not be caught i 
you will be sure to de 
ne.”’ 
t gleam in Irene’s eyes, 
he met her glance, 
the door, and anxiously 
r detention. 
m slip away from you 
he laughed ; ‘“‘he may 
‘ar without you.” And 
o them, she passed on 


she threw herself 
vent to her feelings. 

orks,” she said. ‘‘ My 
me than [ supposed. 
n him from her side, 
ut my lightest bidding. 
but I will teach him 
ill cause the fierce lava 
over his soul as now it 
le mates not with the 
leil is titted to be the 
s. Away remorse !—I 
be mine.” 
and still, 
as weaving 
a whom 


on, 





silently and 
toils } 
she had sworn ' 
rst, Annie accompanied 
as Henry desired it, but 
um alone, and soon any 


her 


ent excuse to them for 
Irene was very atfec- ] 
towards her, but now 
h a secret dread from 
f hour of uninter- 
th her husband—such 
ud ease the weary pain 
things else. 
for when Irene 
smed moody and sad, 
ier self, that the little 
ith him only increased 
d of him to teil her 
2 had in any way of- 


one 





d her; 


d trom her with impa- 
uided her gentie spirit, 
»proach him. 

g away, and still Irene 
vning Hall. the 
ind hopes was rapidly 


But 


hat Henry Browning 
had never told 
barrier of silence 
resolved to hasten the 
5 Annie Browning was 
lay Vv day her step 
heavier with 
purpose faltered 


is he 
ast 








Det eyes 
1an’s 
y as those we 
i angels 


some- 
rbout 
e night when Henry 
> sweet Annie Earle, 
head for 
had retired, 
the conse- 
s night and anxious, 








watch 





satin 





d her bright 
Annie 
headache, 


rlor, 


by the open win- 
look- 

of | 
the 
but amid 
was 





home, 


waters 


beautiful 





g, glane 





tied on aes ath 


ig to think, 
ipression 





stinct. rf 
inmost 
s eves from shrub and 





ned v 


looked nto his 


leet 


ken 
iad s he 
when 


name, and Irene 
ooked so ra 
rer deep eyes 
and 
lia- 
he shin- 


kindled ari ances, 


rowned with a 


kissed 





oon 


extending his hand, 
Whe! 





t I might 


~ompiete 


‘o- morrow, with 





her voice 

‘ Surely 
Wn peace 
within 
seen your 















TOOT 


ad I never 


never set 



































her face with her hands, : 
port, a vhole 
frame quivering with suppressed « emotion. It 
was the last movement in lesperate came, 








and if she failed !—the thoaght sent an icy shiver 


throug 

















[rene He laid his hand upoa 
shoulder as he spoke, and his face grew white in 
the moonlight. Honor and duty were struggling 
with the unholy passion which he bad admutted 
into lis bosem, rnd the ferc ict raged like 
a ning fre. 

I go from rou, it length, in broken 
tones, “because [ can no longer stay; your 
dweiling must henceforth be a forbidden place to 








me. Henry Browning, I came to say ‘ farewell,’ 
—we part torever od 

‘Irene! Irene! it must not be; we never part 
again! And thus [ s the pledge 

Throwing his arms about her viet he 
drew her to him, and covered cheeks, lips and 


brow with burning kisses. 

‘It is the 
I love rou deepiy—passionately ; 
without you.” 

Hours passed, and still she lay in his arms, 
with but the silent night about them, and the 
watching stars above. 

She 
in this 


tone, Lrene ; long struggle is over; 


I cannot live 


forgotten 
dream of bliss, ull the 
them that action was ne- 
then [Irene’s strong will prevailed, 
and home 
and for that 
ancilouded happiness which they could not hope 
to enjoy 

A week later and Henry Browning’s 
ments were perfected, 


had triumphed! All else was 





one brief, 
hours warned 


y, and 


guilty 





waning 





Cce@ss2 


he promised, tor leave 


‘ountry, 


her sake, to 


and seek in other lands 





this. 





and 
he and his 


n night’s veil was 


shrouding left 


Browning Hail. 


nature, guilty partner 





And did no thought of the tender flower he 
had blighted bring remorse to his spirit? It may 





be; but he 1 





ke one in a wild delinum, con- 





his engrossing 


seious only ef passion for Irene, 
whose imperious nature overcame every objec- 
tion, and lett him but one course to pursue, if he 


would hope to 

When Annie arose the tollowing morning, she 
found a nete addressed to her upon the dressing- 
table. 


possess her. 





Such were its contents: 

“When you read this, Annie, I shall be far 
away. Lam going with Irene where we shail be 
at liberty to enjoy our mutual love undisturbed. 





I am sorry to cause you pain, bat yon do not, 
you cannot love me as « ly as [rene does, and 





I cannot live without her. You have been a 
good wife to me, Annie, and perhaps sometime 
you will pray for him who was your husband. 

ye 2 large part of my property subject to yar 
disposai, and you will never want. There — il 
be no obstacle in the way of your obtainimisa 
divorce trom Hesry BROWNING no 








Not a sigh nora groan eee young‘ 4, = - 
ture’s lips as she comprehended this ev ridencs 1 ef 
her crnel desertion, statue-lih = 
sat, as if frozen, to marble. At leng. a, 
when hours had passed, she rose and went me- 
chanically about her 
ed her hand to 
expression in her eyes, 
upon 


but white and 
or turned 












lutic 
her head, and there was a strange 
ch indicated that rea- 
So the 


son was tottering 1er throne. 


day passed. 
At evening 
vey to Mrs. Browning ¢ 






& messenger came in haste to con- 


it her husband 











had been thrown from his carriage and danger- 
ousiy injured. Then the hot, gushing 
tears, and her reason was saved. But no pre- 
cious time s wasted in vain lamentations. 








dt 





Sending up trom her ert ayer that 


eart a p 





God would sustain her in her hour of /itter 









rin ig- 
ony, she went quietiy 2zbout the house, making 
the few needful preperations for departure, and 


in un hour's time she was ready to accompany 





the messenger who had been sent for her. 


Ere the morning dawn 


ishe s 





beside the 
ught she 
uly un- 
and raved continually 
who, in ; 
seemed threatened with some 





bed of 
might 





him upon y 





he ws 





I Pour 
never OOK wut 


aguin. 


conscious of her presence, 


of his darling wife, his wild imaginings, 


great danger, which 















even his love could not avert. he would 
beg of Irene ro forgive | creat wrong he 
had meditated against ! part from him in 
peace. The ew not that in the 
next room ‘mains of the once 
peeriess Irene, rad been so suddenly 





released from its clayey tenement. 





when about thirty 
their horses had 


inmanageable, had 


and thrown its 





yecu- 
such terrible force that 
Irene never spoke again. Both taken up 


pants to the ground w 


were 


as dead, by some conntrrmen passing, and Hen- 
ry only recovered from his stupor, some hours 
later, to rave in the wildest delirium. It was | 











the merest accident that persons aboat 
learned the name of the wounded man, 


Annie was apprised of his 


Not a trace of the 


situation. 


eautyv—for the 











possession of 1 Br 
sinnei—remained when 
prepared for re 
“at ruised that even | 





discover no re 
the =wo 







which met 
in grief, 





*Xciaimed, 


1 away from my sight!” 





‘ ary days’ Henry Brownine’s life 
seemed suspended by a single thread, which 
every moment threa 2 to snar r Bat 
the emsis of that fearful brain fever passed, and 





at he would 





the physi 





that devoced 





um r rest. 1¢ had been 


rands ad- 


“dv, till ex- 
Pat love, 


ter through 


ove was her 








Ther were the first words 


3 
3 


sciousness returred, and 





fai dream, my 
of it!” 


“Sleep now, 


faring. I sht 


lear 





arrange- 


es ; but she often press- 


long | 





trouble you. You will be stronger when you 
wake.” And kissing his evelids as they closed 
wearily, she leld his hand in hers until he slept 
a peaceful, healthy sleep. 

After some hours he awoke, stronger in body, 
and with clearer perceptions. 





‘It was no dream, Annie,” 
stooped to pr 
God 
ness, my « 
ere [ 
shame !” 
groaned in 


Low 


groaned, as she 


‘ May 


forgive- 


ess a kiss upon his brow. 


I dare 


injared wife. OU 





forgive me! not ask your 


rue that I had cied 
of my 
nan 





awoke 
And 
his sore i 


® consciousness sia and 





miserable 





wept and 
ony. 
and soothing were the words sweet Annie 
Browning uttered, 
ing, repentant 
on his brow. 
“You have 
Henry ; but he is 


is she bent above her suffer- 


husband, and pressed soft kisses 
ndeed sinned against God, 
merciful, 





ind ready to forgive ‘ 
O let us pray to nut the transgres- 
sions of the past, and grant us renewed strength 
that we fall not in the future. 


him to blot 


Look up, my hus- 
band !—look deep into my eves, and read there 


my trath, when I say that I do forgive rou, free- 
ly and entirely, and I will help you to forget the 
past. Feartuily have you suffered, and God 


will accept the sacrifice of a contrite heart.” 
“My wife !—my angel!’ from Henry 
Browning’s fail heart, as he clasped hi 
ed treasure to his bosom, while the tears rained 
over his face. ‘‘ I thought you would spurn me 
from you—for I deserve even 
take me to your heart again, 


burst 


recover- 





that—but 
and forgive the 
My God, 


vou 





vit- 
I thank 


ter wrong I have done you. 


thee! Help me to be worthy of such love.” 
Gently, in reply to his remorseful inquiries, 

Annie told her husband of Irene’s fearful fs 

The fevered dream of his passion her 





passed away in the light of his wife’s pure 





forgetting love, and he sorrowed for her only as 
he would have done for any erring child of hu- 


manity, to whose wrong-loing he had been ac- 


essory. The secret of his nection with her 








was known only to himself and his faithful wife, 
and so he had nothing to fear from public opin- 


ion, when, after weeks of suffering, he 
to his home. 


Years have 


returned 


passed since the occurrence of the 
events which I have recorded, but Henry Brown- 
ing is still the still 
Annie the pride and joy 1eart. 
And is she 


lover-t 





and, 


ey 


As 


sweet 





happy ? 





man may be, when loving and respecting him 
with her whole heart and judgment, she feels 
that she is the star of her husband’s life. 





A NEW DODGE. 


Not long since, a respectable looking man took 
his stand close by the weighing house in Ply- 
mouth market, and held in his hand a large and 
elegant snuff-hox full of wedding rings, and be- 
gun with the following tale, as nearly as our cor- 
respondent could relate: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I am sent here, from a party of gentle- 
men, who are waiting for me at the hotel, to sell 
this number of gold rings in one hour. My 
friends, don’t let this opportunity slip, for rou 
may depend upon it they are vold, and the wager 
is heavy. Look at the wager of the great Berk- 
ley of the 100 sovs. that were to be soid in one 
hour ; those that bought them for Id. found them 
to be real gold sovs., but the wager was lost, and 
Tam afraid this wager r will be lost.” Of 
course the rings were soon hought by those eager 
to hear his tale. He said the ramping lion was 
ail stamped on them, but it turned out to he a 
dog with a curly tale. He also said, “‘ To-mor- 
row you'll see this wagerin the papers.” Every 
now and then he pnt hand to his hat, as if 
the gentlemen were watching him, and then he 
would say, ‘“‘ [ am watched that Idon’t sell more 
than one to cach person, and to no person under 
































fifteen years. All the rings were soon sold, 
ind of course there is no occasion to say tha 





they turned out to be good brass.—Laneet. 





JUMPERS. 


A good high jamper will clear tive feet. a first- 
rate one, tive and a haif, an out-and-outer among 
the first-rate, six feet. The late Mr. Ingieby, of 
Lancaster, we have seen clear 2 stick held six feet 
two inches high, springing off the turnpike road, 
and with arun of about tive vards. What Ire- 
land could do without the spring board we know 
——— not two ine hes more than Mr. In- 
aleby. Mr. despised perpendicularity, 
swared bf over almost horizontally with sin- 
gular grace and facilitv. Twelve feet is a enod 
standing single jump on level ground: fourteen 
is a job for two or three in the country: twenty 
feet on level ground is a first-rate running singie 
jump, but has been done often; twenty-one is 
something very extraordinary, but nohow apoc- 
ryphal; and twenty two is, we believe, accom- 
plished about once every twenty years, and that 
almost always by an Irishman. ith a run and 
a leap, on a slightly inclined plane, perhaps an 
inch to a yard, we have seen twenty-three feet 
ione in great styie, and measured to a nicety: 
but the man who did it (aged twenty-one, and 
eleven stene weight) was admitted to be ( Ireland 
excepted) the best far-leaper of his day in Eng- 
land.—Progessor Wilson. 

















MOSAIC PORTRAITS, 


In = basement of the Vatican, at Rome. 
there is a large manufactory for the production 
of mosaic pictures, which are used for the adorn- 
ment of churches and for presents to the crown- 
ed heads of Europe. The workmen are now 





engaged in making coiossai portraits of the 
Popes, to be ced in St. Pani’s C Thurch, now 
recting. T mosaics are made of a species 





giass enamel, manufactured for 
and the different tints used in these works amount 
to more than ten thousand. It is requisite for 
the persons employed to have a great knowledge 

f art, and a di appreciation of the 


the purpose, 








di Some idea can be 
formed of t he encountered in 
these productions, when it is known that trom 
twelve to twenty rears are frequentiy occupied 
in theirexeeution. Their artistic beauty is un- 


nvalled.—(ommerrral Adrertiser. 





FORTUNE AND THE DREA®. 
A dream flitted past 





e cavern where Fortnne 
was sleeping, and awoke her from her siumber 
‘ Whence comest thou '” the zod 





From a maiden 
ver whose nt 
wore the shape of a of rank and weabah, 
with horses and equipages, and a train of liveried 
servants. I kneeied and kissed her hand, 
tad just won her comstant to be mine, when 
roke, and [ vanished. But the good child will 
think of me all dav long, and be nappy. 

* My fase is not so happy 4 one as thine,’ re- 
plied Fortune. “Twas out lately 1 visited a 
merchant, and made him prosperous and rich. 
While I remained with him, he was contented. 
out yesterday [ rurned away my face from hum, 
and he hung himseif. W hy saouid those whom 
thou visited feet thy gg ess Am 
not I, too, a dream '""—The New Yorker 





over 














happy as mortal wo- 





BT a. WARD 
Again thou comest from the frozen north 
Stern Winter. with thy dark’ning ciouds and storms: 





And furious blasts and sieet thou sendest forth ; 


One howling tempest ail the sky Jeforms. 


4 hollow moan is in 
A wail around the cottage. | 


Comes like 


the leatless woois 

ud and deep, 

vt swelling floods, 

And starts the siumberer from lis «ireamy «ieep. 


the sullen voice « 





r. thou art weleome! on thy brow. 
‘old and impassive as it eer will be. 

There is no smile of vain deception now. 
And no false promise ever rests with thee. 


Thou hoary teacher of Jeclining age. 
Whose head like thine. is whitened o'er with snow’ 
Thou canst not tear away the lettered page. 
Nor damp the cheerful ingie s ruddy giow. 
While ail without is cold and cheeriess cioom. 
And frost enameis every cottage pane. 
There is a littie summer in my room, 


Where memory ciids the scenes of youth again. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.} 


MARGUERITE LAMBRUN. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 





in a miserable house at 


upon a truckie- bed 


In the year 
Church Hill, 
in the 
er, 


London, plac ed 


corner of a poor and narrow cham- 


aman laydying. In midst 


‘onvulsion of 





and looking at the toot 


if he saw 


there something extraordinary, called in a loud 
voice to a female kneeling before a crucifix. 

‘Marguerite, Marguerite, oehold the two 
counts of Shrewsbury and Kent, who are com- 
ing. Prevent them from going to the queen— 
they come to bring her condemnation!” 





At tt 
had 





Lambrun, who 
the unfortunate 


where 


se words, Marcuerite 


been one of the followers of 





bed her hus- 


Mary Stuart, 


approached the 





band was lying. She noticed the extraordinary 


2 moment 





brillianev of eves so d 


before, and 





had for time been e3 





which 





hope, long 





guished, once again revived. 
— ached t 
* Margnerite, hast not done what I told 
thee! The two counts have seen the queen, and 
behold she prepares herself for death! But since 
she must die, shut the door, so that no one can 
come to disturb her last prayers.” 
Marguerite 
ing to spare 


But she had hardly 





e bed, when he continued : 





thou 





husband, and, 
ortures of 


bent over her 


him the tc 


wish- 
so fatal a vision, 
laced her hands 


before his eyes, hoping to turn 

his attention. But as in a vision, the dying man 
saw the horrible scene, and he added with anger 
“ Marguerite, Marg thou hast not done 








toid thee, and bebold t 
and the C 
to torment the soal 


whats I 
borough 


r 
Peter- 


e Dean of 
yunt of Kent, who 
before the 


ody. 


have come 
executioner takes 
possession of the 
who willeear the « from th of the 
victim! Hearest thou the heretic, who curses 
the soul of the saint !’” 

Miseauudten drew | 
nated by 


spoke, 


Seest thou the count, 


rucitix e hands 





ack, for her husband desig- 


his fingers the personages of whom he 
them 


hand which covered his eyes. 


as if he had seen pass through the 
Att same time 
astonishment, mingled with 
imprinted upon the face of 
woman. 


the 
a singular des Spalr, 


was the unhappy 


suddeniy cried the dying 
one has kept his word! Ba 
is he promised ; it is 
ters. Marguerite, he has lett 
door; go and hide it, the 
ment shail come, he cannot tind it.” 
Marguerite still recoiled at these 





man, ‘‘ no 
bington comes 


executioner who en- 


not, 
the 
his axe behind the 
so that when fatal mo- 


new words of 





her husband, who replied, after a long silence : 







‘“* Marguerite, thou hast not done what I told 
thee! He has found the axe, and the head of the 
queen is upon the block.” 

He stopped, and a convulsive shuddering 
seized him. He cried: 

“‘ Save the queen! ve the qneen! He has 
struck one blow, and the i has not failen |” 

His looks rapidly lowered, as if he followed 
the instrument of execution; then his figure 





contracted, his hands clung to the wail, and 
down 


pulle i 


a sword and some pistols which were 


sus- 

pended from them ; then giving them to his 

wife, who took them with a mechanical move- 
ment, he cried in a furious voice 

‘ Marguerite, thon hast not done what I told 


thee, and the has fallen 
that thon wilt do as I 
my arms ! 

the second | 
thou hid th 
tioner was 


head Swear to me now 
Hoid, take 
Kill—kill the executioner who struck 
another entered w 
on the wail, and 


order thee. 


one 





10W, for 


this execu- 








Stuart 
where he 


ary 





rad 
an suffer wh 


ed 





ne 








reason 1s 








For it must be said, that what 
had given to this scene a sull more terri har 
acter, was, thaton the same day Mary Stuart 
was condemned, Lambraun had fallen into such 
2 state of he could no longer un- 
ierstand « passed around lim, and 





was obliged to be shat up in a chamber far from 
the queen’s apartment. He had not then been a 


witness of her execution, nor had perceived that 


rad been restored co him, as well as his 
ould 


Ww) 


iberty 


word make 


east an 





passed. 





anderstana, tnen 


, Marguerite’s stu- 







1eard 2er ousband reiate some 
sat a4 supermaturai power couid 
UM in is Miserabic state. 

resi Clreumistances and the 








xecuuoner, it was 
ng 
) & Mind exalted aito- 


apd delmous 





man. This sce 





Led ° 


gether by despair, prayer, cnd the aspect of two 


uml CasLy 
real and 


30 CXtrgorcimary iecams 
n one 


onfounded 
‘ 


maginary facts. Not 








eved inthe reality of the act 
ted 
she could suppose by a proba- 
le reason that a divime revelauon 
jetails of 


atau 





usband 
from the moment 


ler to Elizabeth, but 





had informed 


her husband of the which he should 








ave been ignorant, she rg 

on ad us Wished 'O dcsiptat 

he executioner of Mary i t i 
not doubt that her husband had en t bua 
nent fror aven in commandir er € 
murder of Elizabeth, and had ered to her 





which she should exer 
anes, then 


the arms oy 





er hua 





niseradbie Louse 


tained 


rom ¢ 








some money He sale of her 
ure and a few jewels which she possessec 
v any emotion the grief she felt. 


ome 


Lambrun, for no person 




















recognized her in the man’s dress she wore, and 
by the name of Antoine Sparch that she had 
taken. In fact. for the several months that she 
inhabited ivirons of St. James, sed 
or a young Scotch leman, who ome to 
yn to make liis fortune; and 1 siduity 

ith which he sought to approach Elizabeth, as 
often as she went abroad, yave reason to believe 
that } he hoped to attract the looks of the queen 
is beautiful face and elegant figure. “‘ But, 
‘the time has passed when jueen 





loved 


to reward, OY a royai lavor, the admurauion 


one seemed to manifest for ier person,’ and An- 


toine Sparch was advised to seek some other 
means of succeeding. 
‘No, nos” replied he; ‘if I can ever approach 


the qucen 30 near that no one can come between 


ier and me, [ am sure of obtaining ail [ wish.” 


Several months passed, when one morn 









queen having gone into the park at too 

hour for the crowd to exert a very active 
fulness, Antoine Sparch passed throug inc 
of soldiers which accompanied the royal prom- 


One of the guards even 


massage by « 


enade. assisted lus 
omrades : 


ais 


ailing to one of 








‘Stop! Behold this little Scotcn gentleman, 
who has followed the queen for so long without 
eing able to request the favor le expects from 
her. Turn aside a little—pretend not to see him 
—so the poor fellow can take out the petition 
probably began to mould in his pocket.”’ 





And 





these 








words wks followed 
the young man, who rapidly advanced wards 
Elizabeth. But at the moment when 





tne obstinate solicitor sought some papers under 


‘loak, he saw with astonishment a 





pistO. Taal 


at his treet and heard a violent detonation. 


The second pistol was already in the trembling 


hand ot the would-be murderer, which he at- 
tempted to fire off, when they rushed upon him 
and tore it from him, just as he picked up the one 


that had fall 





“It is use 





s,” said Antoine Sparch ; 
for me!”’ 

Elizabeth meanwhile 
ace, without any 


had returned to 





hange being perceptible upon 


her face. She questioned some officers about the 

















ussass us uame and his person, and having 
learned that it was a young man with a mild 
face and a frail form, she was curious to see him. 
im to be brought before her, not- 
ithstanc tf Walsingham, 
ler Most wbie 2€@ ASS8assin ap- 
i @ sal to im 
Thou hast declared 





art a Scotch centieman 1 





‘Madam,” replied 





I am not 
cot i m 
not named Antoime Sp: i Mar- 





guerite Lambr 





Divine yoodness !” 


woman! 2 woman-issassin !"’ 








it loubt God has 
Tl cutioner was a woman, the m was a 


woman, and the avenger ought to ve a woman. 7 


Elizabeth 


was much astonished 












but when Marguerite explained to her that she 
had been for a long time in the service of Mary 
Stuart, when she recalled to her the ver 
unfortunate mistress, and related co her er 
rible agony of her hus 

abeth became more pensive t 





roached Marguerite, and s: 













accent of saduess : 

om : 

4.US ating me you eleve you 

would have our duty towards ar queen 
and your lust I i 2 
think will be mine w 

Marguerite remained silent a moment, then 
added: “ Before I r to you, I must knew Ly 





what t 





ne—«as 


hee 
een,” | 


you jueen or judge *”’ 











‘It isasaqu 


Elizabeth. 


ths 


=. 
40 





majesty ought to pardon me 
The courtiers w 
smiled with scorn and 





1am wished lead aw: 


P fuuty 


prevented 








gesture 


m the queen 





ign 


1ddressi 





te Lambrun, said, with extraord 


a! sion wv 
f I pardon y 
















iw o mm ' 
aution, is more 2 pardon 2 
would act towards me as a judge 
Ali the arti ster assed 
around tae queen nt a » 
ne, wi t with t 
sur i 
v seu n 
secent 2 . 
f er i 
alike les« 
Then without hearing the remonstrances of her 
ministers, and particulariy the ations é 
president of her council, who a! ished 





va put Marguerite Lambrun :o 





ser oer 





ard 








ru t if necessarr ¢ yo further 
protect the oe against the zemi of 





mumsters, by conducting her, at her request, out 
of the terrmory of the kingdom, and net 


joumg her until she was in safety 





#ouseturte s 


Prepared sapressi ¢ Th 


Lemon Jeily. 








e and ‘hree | varters “Man isinglass ° 
and «s juarter pound of loaf rugar and three «mons 
the isingiage in «mall pieces, turn over it one oaart 
fcoid water, and ‘et it stand haifan hour; then pour 


(f the water. and put the isingiass into «a pitcher with the 





JWice of two of the «mons, and ope cut in slices. the sugar, 
and a desertapounf f rose-water: over the whole pour 
three pints of sg water; cover it. and let it stand an 
nour, or Cll the leivetees is disemived = then «train ic 


through a jelly 


ao 


‘ag in your forms. and set them in « cool 


Tomato Ketchup. 
“*queese the tomatoes through a sieve 
the pulp and juice add three 


to six (uarts of 


warts of the beet vinegar 


set it over a siow fire to boil. and when it begins to thicken 
vid one-half ounce «ac f cloves, allspice. and pepper, 
ne-caarter ounce of cinnamon. and two outmegs, ail 





Aneiy powdered t to the consistence of thin mus: 

then add four tablespoonfals of salt; when cold, bottle 
aud seni it ‘his should be botled in a porceiain Kettle. 
r removed from a brass or tin one or the salt is added. 





ae Grapes in Winter. 
The fruit Keeps the best to let it 





sang on the vines as 
ate as it can and not freese; pick on adry day 
a shallow boxes, without 
usters deep; 


not let 


and place 
packing, not more than two 


seep itin us cool a place as 4“ cam and 





freeze. and where there is salficient cireulation 


fairto carry off the moisture. They may be kept in 


this way until April, and though towards the last ther 
are indented like raisins, they still retain their delicious 
tlavor 

Luncheon. 


\ good housewife should always have something in the 
house ready to convert into a neat little jancheon. in case 
+ few friends (irop in, to what some are pleased to call « 

tiffin: and it is astonishing how » really landsome- 
looking afair may be made out of the remains of the din- 
ner served the dav before. some handsome giass. asprinkle 
of good plate, a few flowers, and above ail. 
weicome. 





a hearty 


To preserve Herbs. 

All kinds of herbs should be gathered on a dry day, 
just before. or while in blossom. Tie them in bundles, 
2nd suspend them in a dry. airy place, with the blossoms 
jownwards. When perfectly dry, wrap the mevticinal 
ones in paper and keep them from theair. Pick off the 
leaves of those which are to be used in cooking, pound 
aod sift them fine. and keep the powder in bottles, corked 
up tight. 


Perfumed Oils. 

These are prepared |)y soaking cotton ia fine 
and spreading it in layers, over whic. 
lets, Jessamine, or roses, should be 
oil will thus imbibe the «cent of the tlowers, and should 
them be pressed from the cotton. and. if necessary. filtered 
through flannel. Most of the French scented oils are 
made by this process. 

Corn Cobs. 

Since the introduction of corn sheilers the cobs are left 
unbroken. and the cob the largest varieties of 
corn will be found of some value as an articie of fuel. A 
cord of cobs will be worth as much for summer fires asa 
cord of wood, and they are in many cases preferable, 
making a quick. hot fire, which will last as long as « fire 
is needed at one time 


live oil, 
h such flowers as vio- 
ightly strewn. The 


of some of 


Broth. 

When intended to be very strengthening it should be 
made with as smail a quantity of water as possible, and 
with more than one kindof meat. One pound of beef and 
ne pound of veal. stewed together, will make soup 
fa more nourishing nature than the same (uantity of 
one kind of flesh only would produce 


slowls 





Permanent Ink for marking Linen. 
Take of lunar caustic (now cailed nitrate of silver) 
irachim ; 


, One 
weak solution or tincture of gaila, two drachms. 
The eloth must be wet first with the following liquid, 
viz.. salt of tartar. one ounce; water, ome ounce and 
half, and it must be made perfeetiy dry before it is writ- 
tem upon. 


Venison Steaks. 

Wash and wipe them dry. Put them on the gridiron, 
over a clear fire, and breil them; then season with sait 
and pepper. and baste them with butter. Or they may 
be seasoned as above, and fried. Serve them with currant 
jelly. Venison steaxs are very nice fried with « «lice of 
good ham. 


Green Corn Omelet. 

¢ following receipt for this delicaey is said to be ex- 
cellent: grate the corn from twelve vars of corn boiled; 
beat up five eggs. stir them with the corn; season with 
pepper and sait. and fry the mixture brown. browning 
the top with a hot shovel. 


Rose Water. 

The simplest process of making roe water is to put the 
roses into water, and add one or ‘rops. not more, of 
vitriolic acid. The water assumes the color. and becomes 

npregnated with the aroma of the (lowers 


eo 


Ventilation. 

Yor ventilation, open your windows both et the top and 
bottom. The fresh air rushes in one way while the foul 
ur makes itsexitatthe other This is «imply letting in 
rour friend and expelling your enemy 


eal 





remove Spots. 
To remove a freen paint. or grease spot, from woollen 
ioth, cost, pants or «ik vest, drop a small yuantity of 
-alphurte acid upon a sponge and wipe hard. 
To expel Moths. 

Snutf, tobaceo. spies, cr camphor. are good prevent- 
ves against moths in clothes. 


Hair Trunks. 
Never keep hair trunks. they produce moths 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
4 Record of the 


enut: ful and warful em Ar 


The object of the 





paper is to present. in the moat cis. 
vant and available form. a weekly literary melange of 
abie events of the Its cotumne are Jeroted to 
reinai tales. sketches ama poems. by t 
BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
the cream the domestic and fregn sews the 
2 weil «pieced with witand humer Bach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


oth numeroms securste engravings. "y eminent «rtists, 








table otpjecta. current events In ou parts of the wortd, 

ni of men and manners, sitegether maxing a paper «n- 
rely origina: in ite design im wake country “@ or 
v tair wet cas city In the known world. 
i] bartidings he eastern of western bemi- 
are - *Dipe apd stemmers of the nary 
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port's s Corner. 


(Written for The Flag o of our Union. “% 
LONG YEARS HAVE PASSED. 


Br NELLY WARREN. 
Long years have passed since last I saw 
That form I loved so well; 
Since last we wandered side by side, 
In the fragrant ‘‘ Flower Dell.” 
Or, seated near the *‘ Violet Springs,” 
By the murmuring Rockaway, 
With nature for companionship, 
We passed each summer day. 


Do you ever think of those pleasant days, 
Or ths friend who shared with thee 

The pl of our chil i home 
‘Neath the cherished greenwood tree : 

If so, then list to the song of mine, 
It comes from # heart that’s true,— 

It's for want of time that I cease to write; 
And now, dear friend, adieu. 








EVENING. 
Then is the time 

For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal the di crowd, 
And soar above this little scene of things; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their i 
To soothe the throbbing passions into e, 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks.—THomson. 





HASTE THER, NYMPH. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity ; 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as ae on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple rev 
Sport that wrinkled Care deri 
And Laughter holding both he sides. — Milton. 





CHEERFULNESS. 

There is no gloom on earth, for God above 

Chastens in love; 
Transmuting sorrows into golden joy, 

ree alloy ; 
His dearest attributes is still to bless 
And man’s most welcome hymn is grateful cheerfulness. 
(Horace Sara. 





SPRING. 
** Come, gentle spring! ethereal mi/dness, come!"’ 
0, Thomson! void of rhyme, as well as reason, 
How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 
There’s no such season !—Hoop. 








Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) oe 


IN SEARCH oad * vaebamianih 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





Joun Peters had just graduated from the 
mercantile college in New York, and with a 
recommendation and a diploma in his pocket, 
was now in search of a situation. He was a 
good-looking young man of twenty-three: had 
earned with his own hands the money Professor 
Ferdinand Costello de Guer had received in ex- 
change for his education. If we mistake not, 
John Peters was a native of a small town in 
Connecticut, which, from some overshot on the 
part of previous compilers, has had the misfortune 
to be entirely overlooked by the great Mr. Brookes 
in his universal scrutiny of that State. 

For fear of rendering the town classical, as be- 
ing the birthplace of our hero, we shall refrain 
from further mention of it, satisfied that the curi- 
osity we have already excited, will induce future 
compilers to be more accurate in their researches, 
and thus, in course of time, it may come to be 
awarded to the aforesaid town, in spite of its 
present isolation and obscurity, its due share of 
geographical importance. 

In what part of the city John Peters resided, or 
where he happened to be on the morning to which 
we refer, is a point not clearly shown. Iam sor- 
ry, however, because the locality of John Peters 
might tend to strengthen the identity of John 
Peters, and prevent him (had this fact with some 
other important items been clearly established in 


«ses THE FLAG OF OUR 


draw his arm; “it is true my name is John 
Peters—” 

“Of course! and my name is Joshua Meirs, 
and you are to marry my daughter Bella. I can 
see no cause of misunderstanding in the matter. 
Hallo !” he shouted, at the same time beckoning 
to the driver of the “bus,’’ and renewing his 
hold upon John Peters’s arm. “ Hallo, there, 
two fares this way !” 

The driver held up, and Mr. Meirs, in spite of 
the half-formed remonstrance of the bewildered 
John Peters, hurried him into the “bus,” and in 
five minutes more they were ascending the marble 
steps of the merchant’s residence. 

“Ts Bella at home?”’ inquired Mr. Meirs, of 
the servant on the landing. 

“ Troth, and I think it was the young mistress’s 
voice I was afther hearing just now in the peanny- 
room !”” 

Mr. Meirs led the way in the direction indica- 
ted, while John, much embarrassed, followed. 
He felt it was high time some explanation was 
offered. But Mr. Meirs was too much pre-occupied 
with the one idea—the identity of John Peters, 
and his proposed connection with the Meirs family 
—to heed the confused and broken sentences of 
our hero, and the next moment found him face 
to face with the most bewitchingly beautiful crea- 
ture he had ever seen. 

“ This is Bella!” said Mr. Meirs, with some 
pride ; “‘ you doubtless remember her. This is 
your Cousin John, I hope you hayen’t forgotten 
him. What in the world makes you stare so, 
hussy? I told you his hair would be as dark 
as your own, by this time, but you didn’t believe 
it.’ Here Mr. Meirs consulted his watch, and 
said. ‘ But I must be in Wall Street by ten; 
80 I shall be obliged to trust you to your own 
government till dinner!” 

With this Mr. Meirs departed, leaving our 
hero indescribably confused. No sooner was he 
gone, than Bella burst into a ringing laugh, and 
exclaimed: ‘ How funny!” 

Merriment is said to be contagious. John 
Peters laughed a response to Bella, and he had a 
most beautiful way of doing it, which Bella, in 
spite of the novelty of their situations, readily 
acknowledged with a blush. 

“There has been a great mistake made,” said 
John Peters, bowing sorrowfully, as though he 
would “a tale unfold.” 

“T see,” said Bella, “you are trying to cover 
up your red hair with a wig. I hate red hair, 
and the change makes you look funny—it does 
indeed !” 

“Tt is all a mistake,” persisted John, redden- 
ing; “I never wore a wig in my life !”’ 

“Then you must have colored it, for it was 
red ten years ago, and I used to laugh at you 
when I was angry, and advise you to keep one 
eye open when you slept, lest it set the bed-cur- 
tains afire.” 

“ What an awkward situation!” cried John, 
desperately. ‘It is true, I am John Peters, but 
not the John Peters you take me for, and as for 
having red hair, I never had that honor, I assure 
you!” 

It was now Bella’s turn to look surprised. 

“And who are you then,” cried Bella, “if 
you are not John Peters, of Baltimore ?” 

“On the contrary, I am John Peters of Con- 
necticut, a graduate from the mercantile college ; 
and at present, in search of a situation. I am 
not your cousin, and never saw you, to my 
knowledge, before to-day. Though I must con- 
fess you are the prettiest girl I ever did see, and 
I begin to envy the genuine John Peters, your 
cousin, for I can’t help liking you a great deal 
already.” 

“You do? Indeed, how funny! Then you 
are not my cousin from Baltimore, and what is 
better still, my father thinks you are. I detest a 
cousin for a husband, and above all a red-haired 





the mind of the wealthy and influential Joshua 
Meirs) from entrapping the pretty bird which 
policy and worldly calculation had already beat 
into the bush for John Peters the second. 

That John Peters had been looking over the 
morning papers, cannot be doubted, from the 
fact that precisely nine o’clock A. M. found him 
standing at the door of Mr. Joshua Meirs’s count- 
ing-room; Mr. Joshua Meirs having advertised 
that morning for a book-keeper. 

“Mr. Meirs? I believe I have the honor of 
addressing Mr. Joshua Meirs ?” said John Peters, 
touching his hat and bowing profoundly in the 
direction indicated. 

“The same!” responded Mr. Meirs, with a 
frigidly dignified nod. “Can I be of any service 
to you? Please proceed !”’ 

John Peters hesitated, and glanced about the 
room; the presence of Mr. Meirs was recogniza- 
ble in every object. 

“What shall Ido? If there was only a hole 
somewhere,” thought John. But there was no 
hole, and our hero proceeded. 

“My name is Peters—John Peters !”’ 

Mr. Meirs sprang from his arm-chair, as though 
he had received a shock from some invisible 
battery. 

“ John Peters? By all that’s gracious !’’ cried 
Mr. Meirs, embracing him. ‘ And here, like 
an old simpleton have I been treating you, think- 
ing you a stranger all the while, according to the 
most frigid rules of etiquette. I deserve to be 
blowed for ever having studied Count de Orsay’s 
Treatise. But how is vour father ?—how stupid 
in me—I can see him in every feature of your 
face—in good spirits, I reckon ?—yes, I see, no 
matter about the answer—arrived in the morning 
train—all tired out, no doubt? Yes, of course, 
how could I expect you to be otherwise ?—rode 
all night, Isee! Perfectly unexpected, though 
—didn’t dream of your coming before the expira- 
tion of another week—think your father said in 
his letter a week from Friday—to-day, let me see, 
is Wednesday—which would leave it a week from 
day afterto-morrow. But no matter ; you are just 
as welcome !—ah, here comes the omnibus ; it 
will take us within two minutes’ walk of my resi- 
dence, and Bella is at home this morning. She 
can’t help but be delighted—come!”” And Mr. 
Meirs caught the arm of John and started in the 
direction of the street. 

“T fear there is a slight misunderstanding 
somewhere,” faltered John, attempting to with- 





husband, whether he be cousin or no. But how 
did it all happen that papa should make such an 
odd mistake? Tell me all about it.” 

“Well, the fact is, the whole thing was a mis- 
take from beginning to end, and was attributable 
to an advertisement in the morning paper. Your 
father wanted a book-keeper, and advertised. I 
saw the advertisement, and applied directly for 
the situation. Before stating my business, I in- 
troduced myself as John Peters, whereupon your 
father, forgetting there might be another John 
Peters in the world, bundled me into an omnibus, 
and hurried me here before I could offer any ex- 
planation !” 

“How odd!” exclaimed Bella. “And you 
are not my cousin, then, after all? but I rather 
like you, and am not a little pleased with the ad- 
venture, because we can both laugh together over 
father’s mistake, and the absent John Peters’s red 
hair.” 

“ But I must explain the matter immediately, 
though I confess I dislike the idea of giving you 
up to the absent John Peters,” answered our 
hero, with the same winning smile; “ especially 
as you have a natural antipathy to cousins with 
red hair.” 

““T don’t see the use in explaining. Suppos- 
ing we both keep quiet and let it go for granted 
you are Cousin John—what harm ?” 

“And then supposing that he, thinking me 
Cousin John, should insist on our being mar- 
ried before the genuine John Peters comes ?” 

“OQ, it would be delightful! Ido so hate to 
marry my cousin ; besides, I like you a thousand 
times better. There isn’t the least romance in 
marrying one’s cousin, especially such a cousin 
as John Peters of Baltimore.” 

Here Bella laid her pretty white hand on John’s 
arm and said: ‘But you don’t care for me ; of 
course you wouldn’t like to be married to please 
me. I don’t blame you, either, for I wouldn’t 
marry my Cousin John if I could help it.” 

“On the contrary,” cried John, clasping the 
little hand warmly, “‘I would give the world for 
that happy privilege !”’ 

“Then you must promise me to keep still and 
let the matter rest asitis. You will, wont you?” 

“Most certainly,” answered John, “ if it pleases 
you. Ishould be a brute to object, shouldn’t I?” 

* * * * * 

On his return, and to his no little delight, Mr. 
Meirs found Bertha deeply interested in Cousin 
John. “I thought you would come round,” 





said he. ‘ These girls are always perverse when 


their lovers are out of sight, but mighty warm- 
hearted and agreeable when they have once got 
together. Howhbeit, I fancy there is a slight vein 
of duplicity in the best of them, I do!’’ 

“O, no, papa, you should not be so hasty in 
your conclusions, for haven’tI told you all along, 
that Cousin John’s hair was red, and that my 
principal objection was based upon that fact. 
But you see there is a slight mistake somewhere 
for his hair (pointing to the counterfeit cousin’s) 
is quite dark and glossy. I must really confess, 
papa, that I like John very much; a great deal 
better than I expected. I do, indeed !” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Meirs, exultingly, “ if I were 
in John’s place, I would just take the liberty to 
strike while the iron is hot. ‘There is nothing 
gained by delays, and a week hence you might 
be as far off the handle, as you were a week ago.”” 

“O no, Iam not so fickle; but I will leave the 
whole matter with youand John. Whatever you 
and he think proper, I will submit to. I must 
confess I like him a great deal better than I 
expected.” 

“There, Bella, you talk like a sensible girl,” 
cried Mr. Meirs. “I knew you would. I like 
your resolution. There is nothing so rare in this 
world as a sensible girl at your time of life. 
John is no fop nor profligate. He will make you 
a good husband; will look after your interests, 
and, I think, will be worthy of you. As for the 
wedding, John, it shall be left entirely with you 
to say. Bella is willing, and I can see nothing 
to prevent its taking place right away.” 

To say that our hero was perfectly unaffected 
by these remarks, would be presuming too much. 

“T think whatever you think proper,” said 
John. “Any arrangement agreeable to you, 
will be equally so to me. I have a great respect 
and affection for Miss Meirs, and if I can be so 
far forgiven for my presumption, I can safely 
say, that to be the husband of your daughter, this 
moment, or at any future time, would be to me 
the choicest gift of Heaven to bestow.” 

“Very sensible remarks,” said Mr. Meirs, joy- 
fully; ‘‘ and as you are obliging enough to leave 
the matter to my direction, I shall say a week 
from Friday, that being the day on which I 
had first anticipated your coming. This will 
give Bella ample time for all necessary prepara- 
tions, and you, also, to apprise your father, and 
such other friends from Baltimore, as you pro- 
pose to invite.” 

“Tf I might be allowed my preference in this 
respect,” answered our hero, glancing at Bella 
for encouragement, “I would much rather not 
mention it to my father and friends till afterwards, 
and thus give them an agreeable surprise. In 
fact, before I saw you this morning, I had not 
even dreamed of such sudden good fortune.” 

“ And besides,” interposed Bella, carnestly, 
“ your father might not feel much like journeying 
so soon after an attack of gout. As for me, I 
would much prefer a quiet wedding, with only a 
few friends present. Besides, I would a great 
deal rather give the money away which would 
be spent on such anoccasion, to some of the poor 
families who are starving in this city.” ~* 

“Nobly spoken!” cried Mr. Meirs, with en- 
thusiasm, and glancing at Bella with a world of 
pride and affection. ‘ Nobly spoken, my daugh- 
ter. With such prudence, and such charitable 
feelings, you will make your Cousin John a pat- 
tern of a wife. I heartily agree with you in this 
respect, and you shall have it all your own way.” 

Our hero, who in truth, independent of her 
charms of person, had looked upon Bella as some- 
what frivolous, was equally charmed by her re- 
mark ; and, had the occasion warranted, would 
have pressed a kiss of approbation upon her lips. 

During the time which elapsed between this 
and the day set for the marriage of his daughter, 
Mr. Meirs seemed overflowing with good humor 
and enjoyment. He made several presents to 
the poor of his acquaintance, and even gave Bella 
the sum of five hundred dollars to be used, if she 
chose, for the same purpose. 

In the meantime, our hero was living in the 
greatest possible intimacy with Bella. Every 
day they walked, rode, or sung together, while 
the merchant looked on, and entered into their 
plans with increasing satisfaction. 

At length the long anticipated Friday arrived, 
and a few chosen guests were assembled at the 
residence of Mr. Meirs, to witness the nuptials. 

John Peters had exhausted his last dollar in 
remunerating the tailor who had furnished him 
his wedding coat, and by the assistance of the 
barber, who had trimmed his moustache, cut and 
curled his hair after the most approved style, our 
hero was really as fine a looking fellow, as could 
be found anywhere within the precincts of the 
city; and Mr. Meirs and Bella were not a little 
proud of introducing him among their aristocratic 
friends. The pastor who presided over the church 
with which Mr. Meirs was connected, had already 
arrived, accompanied by a clerical acquaintance; 
while Bella, attired in a dress of white satin, with 
a white veil surmounted by a crown of flowers, 
had just entered, resting on the arm of the bride’s 
maid. During the sensation created by the en- 
trance of the bride, another door had opened, and 
a young man, some five feet four inches in height, 
with dusty garments and very red hair, was push- 
ed in by the servant, and with much amazement 
depicted on his freckled, unprepossessing features, 
sank down into the nearest chair, without attract- 
ing any particular observation at the time, from 
the rest of the company assembled. 

As the ceremony progressed, and the question 
was asked by the clergyman if any one objected 
to the banns, he of the red hair and freckles rose 
up and said: “I object, 
decidedly object—” 

“What?” cried Mr. Meirs, springing forward 
and confronting the excited young man of the 
red hair and freckles. ‘ And who are you that 
dare to object to my daughter’s marriage with 
her cousin? Will you explain yourself, sir?” 
cried the enraged Mr. Meirs, shaking his fist in 
the face of the terrified intruder. ‘Speak! or 
by my faith, I will bundle you headforemost into 
the street !’’ 

“T can’t, sir,” cried the proprietor of the hair, 
“ while you continue so excited !” 

“Then, by my soul,” cried the merchant, still 
more excited in his tone, “I'll just give you to 
understand that you have no right to dictate in 
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my own house!” And suiting the action to the 
word, he seized the unlucky intruder by the 
shoulder, and forced him out of the room. 

“Now,” cried Mr. Meirs, turning to the clergy- 
man, “ please proceed with the ceremony!” 

Agreeably with Mr. Meirs’s ivquest the cere- 
mony proceeded, and in less time than it takes us 
to relate it, John and Bella were indissolubly 
united in the bonds of wedlock. 

No sooner was the ceremony over, than Bella, 
clasping her husband’s hand, knelt before her 
father and said: “Forgive us, dear father, for 
the deception we have practised upon you. This 
is not Cousin John of Baltimore !’” 

“ Then who under the sun is he?’ cried Mr. 
Meirs, glancing about the room in the most be- 
wildered manner. 

“Tt is John Peters, but not CousinJohn. My 
dear husband came in the first place to you, in 
search of a situation, and you, forgetting that 
there might be another John Peters in the world, 
beside your nephew John, have very innocently 
assisted us in carrying out the deception. There- 
fore you must forgive him, dear father, for he is 
far less to blame in the matter than either of us, 
for you in the first place being deceived by the 
name, and we in the second place having the mis- 
fortune to be greatly pleased with one another, 
it was quite natural for us to yield to the temp- 
tation !”” 

“T see,” answered Mr. Meirs, with much ap- 
parent chagrin, “I have just had the honor of 
turning your cousin out of doors, which makes a 
compound blunder on my part. To tell you the 
truth, Bella, 1am far more vexed at my own 
stupidity, than with any one else. As for John 
Peters,” added Mr. Meirs, in a half humorous, 
half sarcastic tone, “think I must forgive him 
for his name’s sake, if nothing more. As for 
you, hussy, I shan’t say to-night whether I shall 
forgive you or not. It will depend mainly on 
how we succeed in pacifying your Cousin John.” 

Suffice it to say, for the final gratification of the 
reader, that John Peters of Baltimore was readily 
pacified, after a suitable explanation and apology 
being tendered him by his cousins, on the follow- 
ing day, and, what is still further averred, did 
actually laugh over the circumstance so heartily, 
that for a moment his face grew redder than his 
hair. And still further, by those whe have a 
right to know, it has been affirmed that John 
Peters of Connecticut became, not only a model 
husband to Bella, but a model assistant to Mr. 
Meirs, in all matters pertaining to business. 
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°Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer’s day.—Mrs. Hemans. 





Moss Roses. 

The moss rose is to us one of the most choice of all flow- 
ers. In order to perfect them in their growth, four things 
are essential—a rich and deep soil. judicious pruning, 
freedom from insects, and watering when requisite. If 
any of these be wrong, the success will in some degree be 
incomplete. Soil is the first consideration ; what is termed 
a sound loam they all delight in, and the soil should be 
adapted to the stock rather than the scion, or kind worked 
on it; depth of soil is of great importance to all kinds—it 
is the deeper series of fibres, situated in a proper medium, 
that sustains a good succession of flowers. 





Plants for the Rich and the Poor. 

A recent writer well observes, that there is nothing too 
common, or betokening stinginess or poverty, in having 
the oldest or simplest plant well grown and bloomed in a 
pot—everybody loves to see them. ‘‘ Look.” he says, ‘at 
the hanging plants in the Crystal Palace, and say if you 
ever saw so many of the commonest plants put together 
before. Not one of them but the poorest man in the next 
village might have in his window; and yet everybody ad- 
mires them.’ The truth is, none are too poor to enjoy 
the refining luxury of sweet flowers. 





Small Flower Gardens 

Should be so arranged as to have a proper variety for 
the season. It is recommended that, after laying out the 
plan according to one’s taste, the planting—whether in 
beds or borders—be attended to in such a manner that 
the height and color of each particular plant may have 
the beauty of their effect heightened by contrast. The 
smaller plants should be disposed in clusters near the edge 
of the bed or border, and those of increasing size placed 
behind, in succession, till the tall ones reach the centre of 
the bed, or the back of the border. 





Poisonous Flowers. 

Many persons who cultivate flowers, are not aware that 
they often get into their collections some plants that are 
very poisonous. Among the showy flowering plants found 
in many gardens, is the Monkshead (Aconite). We have 
heard of children who have been poisoned by chewing the 
leaves of this plant, while at play in the garden; and it 
should prove a caution to florists not to have such delete- 
rious plants in theway. The Larkspurand the Foxg!sve, 
though poisonous, are often cultivated for their beauty. 





Snow Drop. 

This is the earliest awe of spring, and derives its 
name from the circumstance of its often appearing in full 
bloom while snow is still upon the ground, together with 
the early white appearance of it= petals. It is sometimes 
called snow flake. 





Hyacinths. 

Hyacinth seedlings are four years before they flower; 
this. however, is not so long a period as the tulip requires. 
If you will have fine flowers, you must wait for them. 
This class of flowers love the sun. 





Early Roses. 

Pliny says that the way roses were produced premature- 
ly by the Romans, was by watering them with warm wa- 
ter when the buds began to appear. If our readers try 
this, it should be done cautiously. 


Out Door Flowers. 

De not be in too much hurry to uncover your flower- 
beds. They lose nothing by a little wholesome delay. and 
are protected from the cold nights and early mornings of 
spring. 





Sleeping Apartments. 

Plants and flowers are injurious to the health when 
kept in a sleeping room. The oxygen is absorbed, and 
the carbonic acid gas given out, which vitiates the air. 





Transplanting. 

Plante are most activein growth when flowering, ard 
should never be transplanted at that time—otherwise they 
receive a severe shock, difficult for them to recover from. 


Color of Plants. 

Of 435 species of flowers in New Engiand, 19) bear white 
flowers, 117 yellow, 90 are red, and 48 blue. There are 
said to be no native red flowers jn England. 





Sester’s Picnic. 


Old Mr. Russell was once fairly canght in his own trap 
He was better known as Major Ben. Russell, and was once 
met by his old friend Bushy, when they exchanged a 
hearty shake of the hand, and the latter familiarly salu- 
ted the former with— 

** How are you, old Ben Russell?’ 

“Come, now,” said Major Ben, ‘T'll not take that 
from you—not a dit; you are asoldas I am this minute" 

* Upon my word.’ * returned Bushy, *‘ you are my sen- 
jor by at least ten years 

“Not at all, friend Bushy; and if you please, we will 
determine that question very soon. Just tell me what bs 
ihe first thing that you can recollect?" 

* Well, the first thing I recollect,” said a 
hearing people say—There goes old Ben Russell 


An ingenious English stateeman having charged an 
officer of the government with dishonesty, was required to 
retract it before sod House of Commons, whieh he did in 





| the following word 
‘y 


he was dishonest, it is true, and I am sorry for 

it.” 
This was satisfactory. But what was his surprise, the 
a day, to see sald retraction printed in the paper 


ey ot said he was dishonest; itis trae, and I am sorry for 
it.”” 

Thus by 8 single transposition of a comma and semi- 
colon, the d himself as not 
only having made no retraction, but as having reiterated 
the charge. 
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Things unknown.—Show us the young lady whose waist 
has ever been encom by an arm of the sea. 

Who has ever seen the cow that bad calves to its legs? 

Where is the identical nose of the bellows that ever 
Sielt a rat? 

Where is the person who was ever felt for by the heart 
of an oak? 

Was any barber ever applied to, to shave the beard of 
an oyster? 
c bon ere, is the girl who was ever murried to a pig's 

chap?’ 

Where is the man to be found who has ever been sensi- 
bly felt by a hand of pork? 
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A lady on a visit to Dublin, having a great penchant for 
pound cakes, sent an Irish servant out to get her a pound 
cake; the man went on his mission, but was absent a 
most unaccountable time; as last he returned in a great 
heat, carrying a large cake in his arms, apologizing in 
rich Irish for his long absence, stating he had searched 
all over Dublin for a pound cake, but could only get an 
eighteen shilling cake, which he hoped would suit her 
iadyship as well. 
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Perhaps the best repartee on record must be attributed 
to Lord Byron. One morning a party came into the pub- 
lic rooms at Buxton, somewhat later than usual. and re- 

quested some tongue. They were told that Lord Byron 
had eaten itall. ‘Iam very angry,’ said the mistress, 
loud enough for the poet to hear her. 

*“T am sorry for it, madam,” retorted Lord Byron, 
“but before I ate the tongue, I was assured that you did 
not want it.” 
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There is a species of retort so far superior to the com- 
mon run of answers, that it may very properly lay claim 
toa higher rank. Of this kind is the following: Freder- 
ick the Great, King of Prussia, asked Sir Robert Sutton, 
at a review of his tall grenadiers, ar he thought an equal 
number of English could beat them! 

** Sire,” replied Sir Kobert, ‘‘ I do - venture to assert 
that; but I believe that half the number would try.” 
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When Garrick and Mr. Rigby were once walking to- 
gether in Norfolk, they observed ae) a board at a house 
by the roadside, the fc jon: Agos 
pedere hear.” 

‘Strange indeed!” said Rigby; ‘“ how is Reeasinceies 
such people as these can cure agues 

**T do not know,” replied eorex, “ what \ eas pre- 
“—_— is, but I am certain it is not by a spell 
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a having received a present of a fine hare, 
t yed his barber, who plumed himself on being an 
a ®snt cook, to dress it for himself and a couple of 
friq| ys. It was, however, by no means done justice to, 
an, he gentleman saying he had it dressed by avery 
clel2# fellow. his barber, one of the guests said 

** He may be a very clever barber, but he is a very bad 
Aare-dresser. 
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A lad, wishing to turn sailor, applied to the captain of 
a vessel fora berth. The captain, wishing to intimidate 
him, handed him a piece of rope, and said, ‘‘ If you want 
to make a good sailor, you must make three ends to the 
rope. 

“IT can do it,” he readily replied: ‘here is one and 
here hyo another—that makes two. Now here’s the third ;”’ 
and he threw it overboard. 








The late Henry J. Finn was one day in Be mays per 
rooms, when the said, adies 
and gentlemen, I’m not selling these ; goods, 1 mn giving 
them away. ad 

* Then,”’ said Finn, coolly, ‘I'll thank you tohand me 
that silver teapot you have in your hand.” 

A roar of laughter, in which the auctioneer joined, 
greeted the remark of the professional wag. 
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A stranger, dining with a party at Jones’, had helped 
himself to the first dish of meat that stood near him; 
and, being hungry, and making no calculation as to the 
choicer dishes which were to follow, began to eat his sil- 
ces of the plain dish with great gusto and voracity. 

** Bless my soul!” exclaimed a more experienced glut- 
ton; ‘surely you are not going to throw away that beau- 
tiful appetite upon a leg of mutton!” 
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Acockuey, complaining one day that he had lost his 
appetite, was advised to eat oysters before dinner, which 
would be the means of restoring it. The next day he Inet 
his friend, and upbraided him with the folly of his pre- 
scription, stating that ‘‘he had eaten a hundred oysters 
in the morning, and did not find his appetite a bit bet- 
ter.” 








The Chicago Herald says, ‘‘a lady going down Water 
Street, in passing a West India goods store where a cooper 
was heading up some barrels of sugar, became so entan- 
gled with the hoops, ete., that before the cooper was 
aware of his mistake, he had seized the lady’s skirt and 
got the lady and sugar so mixed that it was a long time 
before he could separate them.’’ 
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Achap applied at a police-station in Boston for lodg- 
ings, who elucidated the question of parentage in this 
way: ** You see, cap’n. first my father died, and my moth- 
er married agin; and then my motherdied and my fatber 
married agin; an’ somehow or other I don’t seem to have 
no parents at all, nor no home, nor no nothing.”’ 
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A countryman walking along the streets of New York, 
found his progress stopped by a close barricade of wood. 
‘What ts this for?’ said he toa person in the street. 

‘°O, that’s to atop the yellow fever.’ 
“ Ay, I have often heard of the board of health, but I 
never saw it before.” 
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A Story of 
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CHAPTER VIIL. [cons 


Rose made the sweep sit down i: 
kitchen near the fire. A pail of + 
was standing by, with which one « 
about to commence cleaning som 
brought a dipper of cold water frot 
tempered the hot to the touch o 
finger. 

“O, Mise Rose, you mast not d 
Jane, humbly, hastening in after ha 
the commission to the back park 
me—I1 will do anything you ask.”’ 

“You will do nothing here,” re 
tress, with quict decision. “ When 
obey me at once, you shall not at « 
go directly up stairs.” 

“ Do let me?” pleaded Jane, mo 

‘. 

Rose would not consent, and a 
from her sent the paid sobbing out « 
doubtiess affected not less by the f 
her place than by shame for the co 
deserved such a consequence. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the maid 
ties Rose had broken in upon, at: 
scrubbing cloths and soap in her h 
anything [ can do for you ¢"’ 

“ You may bring me some clothe fi 
Susy.” 

“TJ will, ma'am, and dress the fox 
girl, bustling away; for having witne 
dilemma, she was doubly gealous to 
relf serviceable to Rose. When Sus 
Rose had unpiuned her cuff’ and bared 
round arms to the elbow. 

“T must see to my foot myself,’ 
eweep, turning up a pair of the whit 
contrast with his skin. ‘ Neither of 
tetch it with the pint o’ yer finyer 
bar it—tickle dis child to def,” and 
rags shook from top to bottom with the 

ed laughter the idea excited. 

He lowered the foot into ite bath. 

* Looks like a flatiron with crambrs 
on it,” he remarked, with another chuc 

Rose smiled. 

“Where do you live?” she inquired 
little wretch had a voice very pieasant 
and she honored the spirit with which he 
suffering. 

“ Lives in chimbleys,” answered the | 

“ But you have some place to seep in 

“Yes'm, Ihas more o' them places 
could any way tell of—you've seed me 

“ Where do you take your meals 1’ 

“O, 1 doesn’t hab no knife and fork . 
hi, hi, reckon I doesn't, now. I cate « 
tuals leanin’ up in alleys or, when fol 
about, in warm corners o° doorsteps, my 
me.” 

“Did you hurt your foot while at work 
“Yes'm. I fell last night from up ar 
and lit on my scraper.” 

“ You are a young lad—yvu cannot ha 
8 chimney sweeper long 1” 

“Heckon not, or 1 wouldn't be eo « 
But it ‘grees wid me.” 

“ What agrees with you'" 

“The sweepin’ chimbleys; ‘cause wh 
eat I gitson my fare doeen’t show —hi.” 

“ What l* your name?” 

“4 oby ” 

“And you've no friends in the city 1” 

“ Hasn't 1, though, and settin’ bere inner 
house, talking wither great lady! Youu 
liker friend 

“ Bat your parents '” 

“©, thems « thing | hasn't got here nor + 
asl knows. I had « mother in Tewas, wh 
was burned, but ‘twas hard living there the 
we did, and she gotter man that lived in ! 
treal w take me a far an Now York and ke 
slide, 1t was o yood idea o’ hern, for I've 
here like a premdent.”’ 

“Can you not do something besides 














chimneys '" 

“ Never tried. Yes'm, think I could do 
thing that ‘twould agree with me I's « 
looked at the feilers that heals charcoal, 




















